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Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultants 
Bring You 3,000 Years of Experience 


Current SoNOTONE Models #940, 
966, 977, 988 and 1010 have been 
accepted by the Council of the 
American Medical Association. 


You get an important extra when you buy a SONOTONE—the 
personal interest and long experience of the Consultant who 
helps you choose your hearing aid, and who then guides you 
in the proper use of your instrument. 

Our Managers and Consultants have worked with all kinds 
of hearing problems for years. One has been with us over 25 
years, six for 20 or more, 51 for 15 years. Those who have 
been with the company for five years or longer represent 
a total of over 3,000 years of experience. 

This continuity of conscientious personal service and long 
experience is one of the reasons why you will be better served 
by SONOTONE in handling your hearing problem. It’s that 
something extra you get ONLY with SONOTONE. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. j 


$5.00 a year. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 

In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 

at the office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
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such a dynamic medium 
for teaching the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy 
to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 

deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 

ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop 

and improve language. 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears 

the teacher speak the word or phrase 

through the high-fidelity compression 
audio system. 

Corrects mistakes—When the child makes 

an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, 

the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color 
correction window. 
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The same principle makes CHROMOVOX | 


What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children ? 


SEEING plus HEARING! | 


4. Increases teacher's effectiveness—With 
Chromovox the teacher is released from 
the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 
and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 


Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 
used by both experienced and_ beginning 
teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 
tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
system. Write for full information, prices and 
for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 
reply promptly. 


Caledonia, N. Y. 
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speech audiometry 
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The Model 160-B 


This instrument is a somewhat simplified version of the well-known Model 1160-A R 
search Audiometer. It measures the auditory acuity of an individual using ‘Spe 
Reception Threshold” and “‘Intelligibility’’ tests. Contained in a sloping front, solid 

- cabinet, the Model 160-B offers a degree of portability combined with highest accurag 
and dependability. Lucite dials have been designed for minimum error in reading, tho} 
enabling inexperienced personnel to administer tests with ease. 


-grason-stadler company 106 hampshire street cambridge 39 mass 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta 
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The Volta Bureau Has Friends 


URING the Christmas holidays an un- 
expected letter, containing a check 
for $1000, created a great deal of excite- 
ment at the Volta Bureau, headquarters of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. It was an added pleasure to 


be able to share the glad tidings with Presi- 
dent O’Connor. who had come from New 


York on the previous day to discuss Volta 
Bureau finances. The gift was sent from 
a foundation on the West Coast. Natu- 
rally such a generous contribution will be 
helpful in maintaining and increasing our 
services. Equally encouraging. however, 
is the fact that it comes from a foundation 
which is not dedicated to the cause of 


deafness. We are particularly grateful for 
such a genuine expression of interest in 
our work. 


Individual Donors 


The Association has proof that there is 
more than one Santa Claus. The names of 


approximately 500 are listed on page 35 
of this issue of the Votta Review. All of 
these people have sent contributions in re- 


sponse to our Christmas appeal for funds. 
and gifts are still being received. At a 
time when costs are still rising it would 
be difficult, if not impossible. to carry out 
an effective program without this assist- 
ance. 


The Board of Directors 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf also owes a real debt of grati- 
tude to members of the Board of Directors 
and of the Honorary, Auxiliary and Ad- 
visory Boards. Most of these people are 
listed as contributors to the Association’s 
Christmas fund. In addition many of them 


have attended numerous Board and Com- 
mittee meetings throughout the year— 
always at their own expense. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the time and money they 


have contributed in this way. For instance 
our president, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 


interrupted his regular duties as super- 
intendent of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf to attend two Board meetings in 
Washington, D. C. and one at Philadelphia. 
He also attended an Executive Committee 
meeting in Westport, Conn., and held a 
meeting of the Finance Committee at his 
school in New York City. Also, through- 
out the year Dr. O'Connor has spent a 
great deal of time carrying on Association 
correspondence. Unfortunately there is not 
sufficient space to mention other Board 
members. 


Four volunteers have spent so much 


time at the Volta Bureau that many visitors 
have no doubt come to regard them as 


members of the staff. Miss Lena Burg- 
dorg, Mrs. Wallace H. Fulton, Mrs. Jerome 
M. Graham and Miss Mildred Harris, all 
of Washington, D. C., have reported for 
work regularly and have served without 
pay. We have come to depend upon this 
assistance and need constantly to remind 
ourselves that it is voluntary and should 
not be taken for granted. Other people 
have volunteered to help with special proj- 
ects. such as the mailing of the Christmas 
appeal letter. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf certainly has an impressive 
number of dedicated members and friends. 
They are a real inspiration. 


—ALICE DUNLAP 
Executive Secretary 
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Monument Erected 


Honoring 
Alexander Graham Bell 


MONUMENT to Alexander Graham 

Bell was unveiled on Sept. 12, 1953, 
at Brantford, Ontario, Canada. On recom- 
mendation of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, the new monu- 
ment officially designates the Bell Home- 
stead as a National Historic Site. The 
Brantford home of Bell’s father, Alexander 
Melville Bell, is known as the birthplace of 
the telephone. 

Among those present for the ceremonies 
were Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, First 
Vice President of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Mrs. Nancy 
Bell Fairchild Bates and Mr. Gilbert Gros- 
venor Coville. Mrs. Coville and Mrs. Bates 
are granddaughters of Graham Bell, and 
Mr. Coville is his great grandson. 

The formal unveiling of the monument 
was by Mrs. Coville, who also delivered a 
short address. A bronze tablet, set on a 
new cut-stone monument. bears the _fol- 
lowing inscription: “Here, at the home of 
his father. on 26th July, 1874, Alexander 
Graham Bell disclosed for the first time 
his conception of the principle of the tele- 
phone. From Brantford calls were n: de 
to Mount Pleasant on 3rd. to this home- 
stead on 4th, and to Paris, Ontario, on 10 
August, 1876. The latter is now recognized 
as the world’s first long distance call.” 


Mrs. Coville’s Address 


In her opening remarks Mrs. Coville 
said that “Alexander Graham Bell was 
born a Scotsman, became an American citi- 
zen and remained one to the end of his 
days. but he always loved Canada.” She 
then described her grandfather as a man 
of varied interests, bringing out the fact 
that he was a musician as well as an in- 
ventor. and that in his mature years he 
“staked his scientific reputation on his 
firm. continuing belief that man would 
soon fly.” In 1909 Graham Bell saw a 
plane. built in his Bein: Breagh laboratory. 
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Mrs. Nancy Bell Fairchild Bates and Mrs. Lilian 
Grosvenor Coville, granddaughters of Alexander 
Graham Bell, at the unveiling ceremony. 


become the first airplane to fly in the 
British Empire. Mrs. Coville then told of 
Graham Bell’s lifelong work with the deaf: 
“Besides the Bell family, I have been 
asked today to represent another family 
of Alexander Graham Bell. one that was 
equally dear to his heart. This is an enor- 
mous family of persons throughout the 
world who are working, each in his own 
way, to help those who do not hear nor- 
mally. It is a family of teachers of the 
deaf. of scientists, writers, research stu- 
dents, physicians and parents of deaf chil- 
dren. This morning I received a telephone 
call from Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, Presi- 
dent of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, with headquarters at 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
“You know, I am sure, that in 1885 the 
inventor of the telephone founded the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It has 
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been active ever since. Last winter one of 
its members. the mother of a deaf child 
(Mrs. Zach Toms) proposed that the Asso- 
ciation be named in honor of the man who 
determined so long ago that ‘no deaf child 
in North America shall grow up mute.’ 
This woman’s son is one of the many chil- 
dren to have proved Alexander Graham 
Bell’s belief in the ability of the deaf. The 
boy has entered a school for hearing chil- 
dren! I keep thinking how grandfather’s 
eyes would sparkle with joy if he knew 
that the boy ranks at the top of his class. 


President O’Connor’s Message 


“President O’Connor instructed me this 
morning to ‘please express to the Canadian 
Government and to the Bell Homestead 
Committee on Arrangements. the heart-felt 
gratitude of our association for honoring 
the man who. by his efforts, has contrib- 
uted more to the welfare and education of 
deaf children than any other person.’ 

“Graham Bell’s life was devoted to one 
long search for ways to help those handi- 
capped by deafness. His telephone was an 
outgrowth of one of those efforts. Many 
of the letters he wrote in the study of this 
house to Mabel Hubbard, who became his 
wife, discussed his telephone experiments 
in one paragraph and his work for the deaf 
in another. Once, when he grew enthu- 
siastic about the long distance talk from 
Brantford to Paris. he must have paused 
and then written wistfully: “My telephone 
is such a sweet little instrument; how | 
wish you could hear over it.’ But Mabel 
Hubbard never did hear over his telephone. 


or hear at all with any kind of mechanical 
aid. She was completely deaf during the 
46 years of their happy marriage: yet her 
husband never gave up his faith that he, 
or someone after him, would find a way 
for the deaf to hear without ears. 

“Grandmother learned to talk long be- 
fore she met her husband. She was an ac- 
complished lipreader. She could always 
close an argument with the threat, ‘If you 
don’t behave yourself, Ill close my eyes.’ 
When her eyes were shut. you could shout 
as loud as you might, but she couldn't 
hear a thing. I used to think of their mar- 
riage as one of sound and silence. No man 
was ever more conscious of sound than 
Graham Bell. He worked best at night. late 
at night. when all the world was. still. 
Noises of any kind disturbed his train of 
thought—even clocks. The house seemed 
to me to be full of musical clocks. The 
idea of clocks chiming the hour and quar- 
ter-hours enchanted Grandmother. Of 
course she had no conception of how 
chimes sounded. Still they seemed to mean 
a good deal to her because she occasionally 
asked if the clocks were striking properly. 
At one period, I remember. the repair man 
came often. Then it was discovered that 
Grandfather had been going around in 
the wee sma’ hours stopping the clocks be- 
cause their noises bothered him.” 

In closing, Mrs. Coville referred to the 
Bell family’s pleasure in cooperating with 
all measures taken to perpetuate the life 
and works of Graham Bell. and she spoke 
in particular of current efforts to establish 
another Bell museum at Baddeck. Nova 
Scotia. 


Let’s Face the Issues 


AT THE 


Summer 


Mecting 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


JUNE 14-18, 1954 
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Adjusting to the Normally Hearing 


RutH Brown 


VERYBODY in this world has to 

make adjustments. When we are 
babies. we react vigorously to the very 
fact that we are alive. When we start our 
first day at school. we learn that life is 
not made up of just mother and father. 
We become aware of other people entering 
our lives. When we are married, sooner or 
later we wake up to the fact that we have 
not married either Marilyn Monroe or 
Clark Gable. When we look into the mir- 
ror one fine morning and see our first 
grav hair. we begin to realize that we are 
getting older. You see. life is a series of 
adjustments and we all have to make them. 
Any deaf person has to make these neces: 
sary adjustments for himself. but his state 
of mind is such that it is more difficult 
for him to make them than for the average 
normally hearing person. 

Time prevents my going into details of 
how I made the necessary personal. social 
and economic adjustments in my life. In- 
stead. | am going to discuss with you some 
of the more important—and often over- 
looked by both parents and teachers of 
the deaf—phases of adjustment. 

First of all T'll give you a thumbnail 
sketch of the education I had. I went first 
to a private school for exceptional children 
before IT went to Clarke School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, Mass.. where I 
stayed for four years. After that I went 
to public junior and senior high schools 
and finally to Pasadena City College in 
Pasadena, Calif.. from which I graduated 
in June 1952. I also took a summer type- 
writing course and went to night school 
to study stenotypy. 

One of the most exciting things that 
happened to me last summer was getting 
my driver’s license. I took a few lessons 
from a driving school and in the evenings 


Miss Brown's paper was presented last year at a 
parents’ meeting held at the John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles. The author, who has a severe hearing loss, 
attended both schools for the deaf and public schools 
She recently graduated from the Pasadena (Calif.) 
City College and is now working in Boston. 
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would go out in the family car with my 
father to practice. It took me about a 
month to learn to drive. It was easier than 
I had expected, once I had mastered the 
art of right-hand turns. | passed the nec- 
essary tests the first time | took them. 

Deaf drivers have to be very alert. but 
the majority are better drivers than nor- 
mally hearing people. I do not see any rea- 
son, and the accident statistics will bear 
me out. why a deaf person cannot drive 
a car and why his insurance premiums 
are higher. 


Club President 


Throughout my life I’ve had to make 
adjustments. but it seems to me that I made 
particularly successful adjustments in jun- 
ior college. For example. I was asked to 
be president of the college writing club 
in my last semester. The total active mem- 
bership of the club at that time numbered 
three, myself included, and we had a bal- 
ance of less than $20 in the treasury. I 
had never been an officer of a club for 
normally hearing people and my knowl- 
edge of Roberts’ Rules of Order was lim- 
ited to the fact that such rules existed. 
I mapped out a program of guest speakers 
and round-table discussions for our meet- 
ings. which were held twice a month. The 
guest speakers usually talked about writ- 
ing experiences and later answered ques- 
tions. Sometimes the speakers would be 
extremely difficult to lipread and I would 
have to sit through the entire evening 
hardly understanding a word. When we 
had round-table discussions I usually had 
business to put before the members. Then 
we would read our manuscripts aloud and 
ask for criticism. Sometimes one of — the 
members would rise and ask me a question 
from the end of the room. In that case, it 
was always understood that he would 
address his remarks to the club adviser sit- 
ting by my side who then would repeat 
the question to me. Despite these difficul- 
ties I enjoyed and learned many things 
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from this experience. And the club. too. 
prospered. At the end of the semester we 
had 19 active members and a bank bal- 
ance of $37. and our members had con- 
tributed 15 articles to the college literary 
anthology. It was always a physical effort 
for me to introduce a speaker or to discuss 
club business. but my “stage fright” les- 
sened as time wore on and as | became 
acquainted with the members, 


Foreign Language Study 


In discussions about the deaf there is 
one topic which is seldom mentioned- 
the problem a deaf person faces in study- 
ing a foreign language. It is not impossible 
for a deaf person to study a foreign lan- 
guage. I took French for four years in 
high school. For the first two years I aver- 
aged a “B-minus” grade and had to work 
very hard to earn it. The first two years 
were harder for me than the last two years 
because I had to learn conversation first, 
giving as well as taking conversation. 
Afterwards, in my last two years, came 
reading and translations at which I ex- 
celled. The phonetic alphabet was some 
help to me, but I am sure no Frenchman 
could have understood my conversation. 
Even the teacher could not understand me 
unless she referred to her book! But that 
was not the whole trouble. I found it very 
difficult to read the lips of anyone who 
spoke French to me. You see, French is a 
very musical language. It has many 
elisions so that words are not heard or 
lipread separately, but are strung together 
into a rapid, melodious sentence. Also. 
French has to be spoken rapidly to be 
good and my ear could not distinguish. 
without long practice. between the diffier- 
ent shades of sounds. The last two years of 
French, however. I enjoyed very much and 
averaged a “B-plus.” 


Social Adjustment 


As to the social side of my adjustment. 
I have met with less success there than 
in any other field. I have had to work 
harder to achieve the social adjustment | 
have now than I have worked at my stud- 
ies, but I have never been any sort of gay 
butterfly in the social whirl. I had the 
usual “crushes” on boys when I was in 
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junior high school. My girl friends dragged 
me to a couple of dances while I was in 
high school, but I was invariably a wall- 
flower. I did dance once with a boy who 
asked me out of sheer politeness. After 
the dance his girl friend came steaming 
up to me and accused me of man-stealing 
tactics. | hastily dissuaded her from that 
idea! In junior college I was invited to 
group parties, but I was never asked for a 
date by the dozens of boys who knew 
me well, 

I have dated only two normally hearing 
boys. The rest of my dates have been with 
deaf and hard of hearing boys who, I must 
confess. I like better. I don’t know why 
normally hearing boys don’t want to date 
deaf girls. Perhaps they feel self-conscious 
enough without an additional source of 
probable enbarrassment! I suspect deaf 
boys have it easier than deaf girls. I know 
several who told me they had no trouble 
in dating hearing girls. In my opinion, a 
normal social life with normally hearing 
people is almost impossible for the deaf 
girl. She will be better off and happier if 
she belongs to a club for the deaf where 
she can have a good time going to dances 
and participating in other activities. I’m 
not saying deaf people should avoid nor- 
mally hearing people. I don’t believe that. 
Normally hearing people are fun to work 
with, but when it comes to social life and 
good times. that’s where I draw the line. 


Economic Adjustment 


So far as my economic adjustment is 
concerned, it took me a year to find a job 
that would give me “a foot in the door” 
of book publishing. I did work briefly in 
a print shop, a college bookstore. a book- 
bindery and in public libraries. But until 
I came to Boston I did not find the job 
that I was looking for. At first I was un- 
able to get a secretarial job with a book 
publisher because of my handicap. When 
I despaired of ever getting a job, someone 
told me that small publishing firms used 
varitypists to compose type on office ma- 
chines for booklets and catalogs. Through 
an understanding private employment 
agency I was offered a job with an indus- 
trial catalog publishing house in Boston. 
I took the job. and my employer taught 
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me how to varitype as I earned my salary. 
] have been working there for several 
months now, and feel that this job will 
prove a steppingstone to better opportuni- 
ties in other publishing houses later. I 
hope. eventually, to work for a small uni- 
versity press on its editorial staff. 


Vocations 


While on the subject of vocations, I'd 
like to say my piece about vocations for 
the deaf. A deaf person should not choose 
a vocation just because other deaf people 
have proved successful in that field. I be- 
lieve that a deaf person should decide what 
he wants to do early—the earlier the bet- 
ter. I also believe that every deaf person 
should learn a business skill or a trade 
well, as insurance against financial distress 
when his family or his country’s economic 
condition may become poor. I personally 
am thankful that I learned typewriting 
while I was in high school. It gave me 
many summer and temporary jobs. and 
helped me to obtain my present job. 


Travel 


I'd like also to say a word about deaf 
people traveling alone. I think they can 
have as much fun as normally hearing 
people traveling and sight-seeing. I have 
traveled four times across the U. S. and 
have been in 18 states. My foot is still 
itching. I would like to see how the other 
30 states live. and tour Europe besides. 
] have talked with totally deaf people 
who have toured Europe on_ bicycles, 
using only the English language, and they 
have, without exception, enjoyed them- 


selves tremendously. I personally find 
guide books, maps and background books 
great helps in traveling. Wherever I go, I 
read signposts, and where there are no 
guideposts to aid me I ask the nearest per- 
son for information. I know that I can 
talk well enough for anyone to understand 
me, and I have enough confidence in my 
lipreading skill and hearing aid to under- 
stand directions. Speech and _ lipreading 
have added immeasurably to my enjoy- 
ment of travel when I took guided tours, 
made hotel reservations, and conversed 
with taxi drivers and waitresses. I know. 
furthermore, that if I am lost or stranded 
in any city I can telephone collect. go to 
Traveler’s Aid, or call a taxi. I believe a 
deaf person can travel, without any bother 
to anyone else, anywhere in the world by 
any means of transportation. 

I am tremendously interested in helping 
hard of hearing and deaf people and have 
been ever since I was in my early teens. 
I have a deaf uncle and aunt who were 
both Clarke School graduates and who have 
two children now in Clarke School. I had 
the good fortune to live in Pasadena where 
there is a large and very active chapter of 
the American Hearing Society and where 
I also attended the adult evening classes 
in lipreading at Pasadena City College. 
I now am active in the alumni associa- 
tion of the school for the deaf I attended 
several years ago, and also belong to a 
social group for the deaf in Boston. I hope 
to contribute my bit to make the public 
realize that hard of hearing and deaf peo- 
ple are important citizens of the commu- 
nity. 


WHERE SHOULD THE DEAF CHILD BE EDUCATED? 


An address at the Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf will be devoted to this important and controversial subject. Papers and dis- 
cussions relating to the topic will also be presented. Based on the theme “Let’s Face the 
Issues,” the program of the 1954 Summer Meeting will deal with many subjects of cur- 


rent interest. Plan now to attend. 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
Summer Meeting—June 14-18, 1954 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Headquarters, Chase Hotel 


January 1954 
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HEN the new California School for 
the Deaf at Riverside opened in 1953, 
another milestone was passed in the educa- 
tion of the deaf in this country. This was 
the first time an entirely new school was 
built. equipped and staffed as a completely 
new enterprise. In general the other estab- 
lished schools began in a small way. usually 
as a single class. and over the years grew 
to their present size. Occasionally in the 
past a school has purchased new land and 
built a completely new group of buildings. 
The recent rapid growth of California made 
necessary an appropriate expansion of its 
facilities for deaf children and this new 
school is the result. 

The school in Riverside officially opened 
in September on a 75-acre campus with 
17 buildngs. 225 children. and a staff of 
130. All buildings are one-story, red brick, 
with reinforced steel. and are designed to 
be earthquake-proof. While construction 
was still being completed the school opened 
on a preliminary basis in February 1953. 
with 56 children and a staff of 40. 

For educational purposes the school is 
divided into three parts—lower. middle 
and upper. The Lower School serves 96 
children from five and a half to approxi- 
mately ten or eleven years of age. There 
are three dormitories for these children. 
arranged so that four will live in a bed- 
room. There is a connecting bath between 
each pair of bedrooms and each dormitory 
has eight such bedrooms, thus accommod- 
ating 32 children. Also in each of these 
dormitories are two suites for dormitory 
counselors, and a spacious playroom for 
use during bad weather and during the 
evenings. 

In the quadrangle formed by the three 
Lower School dormitories, plus the Lower 
School classroom building, there is outdoor 
play space for the children living in the 


Dr. Brill is superintendent of California’s new 
School for the Deaf at Riverside. 
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The California School for the Deaf 


Riverside 


Ricuarp G. Britt 


Lower School. The customary school play- 

ground equipment has been provided. 
The Lower School classroom accom- 

modates 12 classes. 


In addition there is a 


One of the school dormitories. Notice wall: lights. 

faculty conference room and lounge. a li- 
brary for this unit. and office space for the 
supervising teacher. Standard classrooms 
throughout the school are 24’x 24’. Each 
classroom has its own paved area imme- 
diately outside. so that the teachers can 
hold class outdoors when they wish to take 
advantage of the Southern California 
weather. 

The Middle School accommodates chil- 
dren ranging in age from 11 to 14. There 
are two dormitories at the present time, 
with three children living in each bed- 
room. The boys’ and girls’ dormitories 
each have 10 such bedrooms. As in the 
Lower School. there are dormitory coun- 
selor apartments in these buildings, as well 
as play rooms and linen rooms and a spe- 
cial room for the seamstress who repairs 
the clothes. The floor plan is similar to 
that of the Lower School dormitories, thus 
providing for a connecting bath between 
each pair of bedrooms. The Upper School 
serves boys and girls who range in age 
from 14 to 20. The boys’ dormitory, with 
two boys to a bedroom, accommodates 32 
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boys, while the girls’ dormitory, with two 
girls to a bedroom, accommodates 28 girls. 
As in the Lower School dormitory, each 
pair of bedrooms has a connecting bath. 
Both the children in the Middle School and 
the Upper School actually go to school in 
the same school building. This building at 
the present time has 12 regular classrooms. 
plus a beautiful large library, a special 
science classroom, and a home economics 
unit. The home economics unit has a 
kitchen with seven cooking units, and there 
is a dining room, living room and service 
room to facilitate functional teaching in 
the field of homemaking and home eco- 
nomics. 

A kitchen-dining room-bakery building 
is sufficiently large to feed the school popu- 
lation when it increases to approximately 
450, as is expected within the next six 
years. The bakery is valuable because 
baking will be taught as one of the trades, 
and at the same time the products of the 
bakery will be used within the school. 

A 26-bed infirmary on the grounds is 
provided for those children who contract 
the usual childhood diseases. and is staffed 
by registered nurses. There are offices in 
this infirmary for a general physician, an 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialist. and a 
dentist, but such personnel are not part 
of the full-time staff of the school. Services 
of local doctors are provided on a_part- 
time basis. 

A physical education building, with large 
exercise rooms for girls and boys, makes 
possible a continuing physical education 
program regardless of the weather. Much 
of the vear such a program will be carried 
on outdoors on extensive playgrounds and 
athletic fields of the school, as well as in 
the outdoor swimming pool which has 
heated water. Locker rooms are attached 
to the physical education building. 

The administration building at the main 
entrance to the school houses the offices 
of the superintendent and the business 
staff. There is also a clinical wing which 
includes an office for a psychologist, a spe- 
cial mental testing room, and a suite of 
rooms for the audiologist. This latter group 
of rooms includes a special soundproof 
free-field room with a control room ad- 
jacent. With an audiometer, recording 
equipment. and other electronic equipment 
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in the control room, sound can be put into 
the free-field room in such a way that the 
child or patient may be tested with or 
without headphones. A one-way window 
allows the person doing the testing to ob- 
serve without being seen by the patient. 
The audiometric suite also has a room for 
pure tone testing and a small workshop for 
repairing group and individual hearing 
aids used by the children. 

A boiler house and maintenance shops, 
a residence for the superintendent, and a 
residence for the chief of institution main- 
tenance complete the buildings on the 
grounds of the California School for the 
Deaf at Riverside. 


Group Hearing Aids 


In order to take advantage of all residual 
hearing that any deaf child may have, 
group hearing aid equipment has been in- 
stalled in 21 classrooms. This equipment 
differs from that in use in nearly every 
other school for the deaf in the country in 
that it is a truly binaural system. Sus- 
pended in the center of the classrooms is 
a double microphone. Each microphone 
has its own amplifier with the amplifiers 
on a rack in a closet in a corner of the 
room. Each child’s headset has the ear- 
phone for the right ear driven by one 
microphone and one amplifier, while the 
earphone for the left ear is driven by one 
other microphone and the other amplifier. 
The total effect of the use of this equipment 
is that regardless of where a sound is made 
in the room, the sound is picked un by the 
microphones with excellent clarity. Every- 
thing said in the classroom is picked up 
and amplified by this hearing aid equip- 
ment just as well or better than by the 
systems which require the sneaker to re- 
main close to a microphone. Conduits have 
been built into the walls, floors and ceilings 
to eliminate a large number of the trailing 
wires which are generally necessary when 
group hearing aid equipment is installed 
in a classroom. 

In addition to the 17 buildings erected 
and in use on the campus at the present 
time, appropriations have been made and 
blueprints are being completed for five 
more buildings. These will include another 
2l-room classroom building, three more 
dormitories and a vocational building. The 
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vocational building is scheduled for com- 
pletion in January 1955, and will be put 
into use that spring. The dormitories and 
classroom building are scheduled for com- 
pletion in April 1955, and will first be put 
into use in September of that year. When 
these buildings are ready 100 additional 
students can be accommodated, making a 
total of 325. When the master plan for the 
school is completed, which it is hoped will 
be within the next four or five years, it 
will accommodate 450 children. 

California has had a state residential 
school for the deaf in Berkeley since 1860. 
That school started a rebuilding program 
in 1930 which was interrupted as a result 
of the depression after new buildings for 
the primary department had been com- 
pleted. Since the war the buildings for the 
rest of the school have been replaced and 
the facilities expanded. but the building 
program is not yet complete. 


Facilities in California 

According to the best estimates there 
are approximately 1500 children in Cali- 
fornia who should be receiving their edu- 
cation in a special school for the deaf. The 
school in Berkeley accommodates approxi- 
mately 450 of these children. and approxi- 
mately 600 attend special day schools and 
day classes provided by the public schools. 
The school at Riverside now has 225 stu- 
dents. It can be seen that there is still a 
need to provide educational facilities for 
another 225 children this year and that as 
the population of the state continues to in- 
crease, the need will increase. With the 
225 children presently enrolled in River- 
side there are still more than 100 children 
on the waiting list for the school. 

The first appropriation and enabling 
legislation for the school in Riverside was 
passed in the spring of 1946. At that time 
it was specified that the new school would 
be located in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia to serve the children of Southern 
California, while the school in Berkeley 
could thus continue to serve the children 
of Northern California. A beautiful 75- 
acre site in Riverside was selected in 1948 
and the superintendent was selected in Sep- 
tember 1950, with his appointment becom- 
ing effective on Feb. 1, 1951. The first 
contracts for construction were let in June 
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1951, with groundbreaking in August of 
that year. As mentioned earlier, the school 
admitted its first pupils in February 1953. 
The appropriations for capital outlay to 
the present time total approximately 
$5,000,000. Completion of the master plan 
will probably necessitate additional appro- 
priations of approximately $4,000,000. 


Faculty at Riverside 


The faculty during this academic year 
includes 25 regular classroom teachers, 
plus a librarian, an art teacher, two phys- 
ical education teachers, an audiologist, a 
home economics teacher, a baking teacher, 
two supervising teachers and a principal. 
On the staff there is a dean of students 
who is responsible for the 25 dormitory 


A view of the Administration Building. 


counselors, a kitchen staff of 20, a jani- 
torial staff of 10. a business and clerical 
staff of 9, a maintenance staff of 18, a 
nursing staff of 4, and three medical doc- 
tors and a dentist on a part-time basis. 

With the advantages of an excellent 
salary scale, a new school, new equipment 
and the attraction of Southern California, 
the California School for the Deaf at River- 
side was able to attract an outstanding 
faculty, all of whom are well trained teach- 
ers of the deaf, and nearly all having had 
experience as teachers of the deaf. It re- 
mains the responsibility of this school to 
provide the best possible education for the 
deaf children who attend. 
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Choral Speaking by Deat Children 


Mrs. EsTHER FAGAN 


TEACHER of the deaf considers it a 

major accomplishment to teach deaf 
children to speak intelligibly. To teach 
them to sing would not be considered. 
Choral training, however, has definite pos- 
sibilities. This article describes the accom- 
plishments of seven children in the Deaf 
Department at the Troost School, Kansas 
City. Mo.. who have participated in a 
speaking chorus. The children are approxi- 
mately 11 years of age and each of them 
has a severe hearing loss. 

To understand how the idea originated, 
one needs to know something about the 
organization of the Troost School. It is 
a regular elementary school catering to the 
needs of hearing children from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. The Deaf 
Department is integrated within the school. 
Deaf children eat and play with hearing 
students and, in a large measure, compete 
socially and physically with them. 

One of the continuing problems in per- 
sonality development is to find ways of 
building the self-confidence of deaf chil- 
dren so that they will not feel inferior to 
the hearing children. Deaf children could 
not compete with hearing children as per- 
formers in auditorium programs. Here 
they had always been spectators while 
others performed. At some of these pro- 
grams the deaf children had noticed that 
one person would lead a group of children 
in what appeared to be a special kind of 
talking. They had inquired about this and 
had been told that the performers were 
singing and that the person in front was 
directing the singing. One of them asked 
whether deaf children could do this. To 
satisfy this desire to perform, the idea of 
choral speaking arose. 

Training this speaking chorus consists 
of two important phases. The first is to 


formerly a teacher at the Kansas (Mo.) Day School 
for the Deaf. In addition to the degree of M.S. in 
Deaf Education she has received B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Cornell University where she majored in 
public speaking. 
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train the children to follow the leader. 
There has to be some way of telling them 
when to start and stop, when to raise their 
voices or lower them, when to slow down 
or hurry. The children take their cues 
from the leader’s hands and thereby know 
what timing to keep. 


Importance of Lipreading 


The second phase of choral speaking is 
one that is peculiar to deaf children. Since 
they cannot hear themselves or each other, 
there must be a way for them to know 
where the group is at any given time. If, 
for instance, a child forgets a word and 
has to drop out momentarily, there must 
be some way for him to know where the 
others are so that he can rejoin them. 
This knowledge is gained through the use 
of lipreading. The deaf child gets his cues 
by watching the leader’s lips. If members 
of the chorus concentrate on the lips of 
the leader at all times, there is no diffi- 
culty in knowing what is going on. Inci- 
dentally, this provides excellent practice in 
speechreading. 


Leader Does Not Use Voice 


It should be pointed out that although 
the leader says the piece with the children 
she does not voice it. The reason voice is 
not used is that the leader can hear the 
performers better. It is almost impossible 
to know how well the group is keeping 
together and whether special effects are 
being achieved if the leader voices the 
piece. 

Since the children must concentrate_on 
both the lips and the hands of the leader, 
it is vital that they know the poem so 
well that reciting it is almost automatic. 
At the Troost School a copy of a song or 
of a very rhythmical poem is distributed 
to each child with instructions to learn it 
thoroughly. Not only are the words 
learned, but the child’s speech must be as 
accurate and intelligible as the teacher feels 
is possible with the given individual. Then 
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each child gets an opportunity to recite 
the poem before the other members of the 
group. Only after all the children have 
developed proficiency in rendering the 
verses does the group attempt the poem as 
a chorus. 

Once the group begins to work as a 
unit, the emphasis shifts from concentra- 
tion on the poem itself to concentration 
on the lips and hands of the leader. In 
this way the timing and nuances in the 
recitation are achieved. Once the children 
learn that working as a unit depends upon 
how well they concentrate on the activi- 
ties of the conductor, choral work pro- 
ceeds smoothly. From then on. reliance is 
placed upon practice and rehearsals to 
perfect the performance. 


Practice Audiences 


In order to alleviate the anxiety of per- 
forming in the auditorium. and to get the 
children accustomed to an audience, nu- 
merous teachers were asked to drop in on 
our regular classroom rehearsals. These 
people made up the first audience. The 


performance in the auditorium was, then, 
an extension of these small audiences. 


Benefits 


The benefits the children have derived 
from choral speaking have been numer- 
ous. They take great pleasure in perform. 
ing together. They are eager to learn new 
poems and they now have an added incen- 
tive to perfect their speech. Choral work, 
then, is an activity in which the loyalty 
to the group supplies powerful motivation 
for speech and speechreading. 

In addition to this added stimulus to 
speech and speechreading, the children 
now have a new sense of belonging to the 
school. Their world of acceptance has be- 
come larger. For the first time our deaf 
children have been able to speak in the 
auditorium before an audience. 

No longer are the deaf children merely 
spectators. They are now able to do some- 
thing else that hearing children do. It is 
hoped that this will contribute to the in- 
tegration of the deaf children with the 
regular elementary school group. 


Chase and Park Plaza Hotels 


(two short blocks from headquarters hotel). 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


-St. Louis 


Chase Hotel—Summer Meeting Headquarters Hotel 
212 N. Kingshighway, St. Louis. Single Rooms, $8.00 and up twin-bed rooms, $10 and up. 


Park Plaza Hotel, 220 N. Kingshighway, St. Louis 
Single rooms, $9.00 and up; twin-bed rooms, $13 and up. 


Forest Park Hotel, 4910 W. Pine Bivd., St. Louis 
Single rooms, $5.00 and up; double-bed rooms, $7.50 and up; 
twin-bed room, $8.50 and up. 


FOR THE 


1954 Summer 
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for the Deaf 
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The Direct Tone Introduction Test 


and 


The Chewing Method’ 


HELEN BEEBE 


NE day I received a telephone call 

from Mrs, Barnes who explained that 
her nine-month-old daughter, Susan, did 
not seem to respond to the voices of various 
members of the family. A friend had 
suggested that she call me to find out 
whether or not the child had a hearing 
loss. When an appointment was offered. 
Mrs. Barnes seemed surprised that I could 
attempt to test the hearing of such a young 
child. 

At the first visit Mrs. Barnes was asked 
to hold Susan in such a way that I could 
stand some distance behind her, and to 
attract the child’s attention so that she 
would not see what I was going to do. 
Then I blew several whistles, of quite 
varied pitches. about six feet away from 
the child. As there was no evidence that 
she heard any unusual sound, the whistles 
were blown at shorter and shorter dis- 
tances from her—still no response. I then 
blew one of the whistles close to her ear 
and watched her eyes. There was a strong 
blinking and slight withdrawal of the body. 
This was the positive reflex action, proving 
that Susan heard that particular tone. To 
make sure that the reaction did not come 
from feeling air directed against the ear. 
I held a thin card between the whistle and 
the ear and obtained the same reaction. 
Susan reacted in the same way to several 


*Direct Tone Introduction and the Chewing Method 
were both originated by Emil Froeschels, M.D., New 
York City, and both methods have been thoroughly 
described in scientific publications. This article is 
based on some of the author’s experiences with the 
methods. Susan is a theoretical case but the other 
children mentioned are actual cases who have been 
trained as described. 


Mrs. Beebe, a trained teacher of the deaf who 
formerly taught in oral schools, is now engaged in 
private practice as a speech therapist. The author 
and co-author of numerous books and articles, her 
latest work is A Guide to Help the Severely Hard of 
Hearing: Testing Their Hearing; Ways to Develop 
Speech—a 47-page booklet published by S. Karger, 
Basel, Switzerland. 
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of the whistles blown close to her ear, but 
not at all to five others. These five whistles 
were then tested by directing the tone into 
her ear, using a short rubber tube with 
ear olive attached. There were positive 
reactions (blinking) to four of these tones 
in the left ear but to only two in the right 
ear. By this time I felt that Susan was 
probably tired, so we arranged to continue 
the test the following day. 


Facing a Hearing Loss 


For the first time Mrs. Barnes was fac- 
ing the fact that her baby had a severe 
hearing loss. Like most mothers she was 
completely uninformed about what the fu- 
ture might hold for a child who couldn’t 
hear. I explained to her that children with 
normal hearing begin to talk at approxi- 
mately one year of age, because the hear- 
ing centers in their brains have been stimu- 
lated hundreds of times a day by noises 
and sounds, especially the speech sounds, 
in their environment. Evidently the mo- 
tor speech centers react only after a cer- 
tain period of stimulation—otherwise ba- 
bies would begin to speak at birth. Then 
I assured Mrs. Barnes that a way had been 
found to make up for this missing normal 
stimulation, if it could be determined that 
a child had even a small amount of resid- 
ual hearing. I felt that I could risk being 
encouraging on the basis of the ten tones 
which Susan heard either at a distance er 
via Direct Tone Introduction. I told Mrs. 
Barnes that if we could find, during the 
next visit, positive reactions to approxi- 
mately ten more tones, even in one of Su- 
san’s ears, we could begin at once to help 
her. However it was explained that the 
larger part of the job for the next few 
months would be up to the parents, and 
that our task would be to prepare Susan 
for the use of a hearing aid as soon as 
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possible. It was also emphasized that no 
time should be lost. for the sooner stimula- 
tion was started the closer we would be to 
the period of life which nature has reserved 
for speech to develop under normal condi- 
tions. 

The following day we were able to deter- 
mine that Susan heard a few more tones at 
a short distance from her left ear, and 
also with that ear she heard ten tones via 
Direct Tone Introduction—but only three 
tones in the right ear. I gave Mrs. Barnes 
a hearing tube made by attaching an ear 
olive in one end of a piece of rubber tub- 
ing and a small kitchen funnel at the other 
end. Then I demonstrated how to use the 
tube. speaking syllables in a fairly loud 
firm voice into the funnel as the ear olive 
was held in the opening of the left ear 
canal. In this way Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, 
and any adults in the household. were to 
speak svllables or words to Susan as often 
as possible, but not more than a few at a 
time. They were cautioned not to antagon- 
ize the child, and in the meantime to talk 
to her as naturally as possible. just as 
though she could hear. 

We arranged for a conference a few 
days later, when Mrs. Barnes was to meet 
an older child trained by the methods rec- 
ommended for Susan. In the meantime | 
advised that Susan should be taken to an 
otologist to be sure that there was no treat- 
able explanation for the hearing loss. It 


-was my opinion that the loss was probably 


due to nerve damage for which there is no 
medical treatment. but I also told Mrs. 
Barnes that in milder cases there can be 
middle ear disease and/or obstruction of 
the Eustachian tubes, which frequently 
vield to local treatment. It did not seem 
to me that this was likely to be the case 
with Susan. 

When Mrs. Barnes returned she raised 
several questions. The otologist had not 
seen anything abnormal in the ear and 
found the drum membranes were normal, 
which meant the Eustachian tubes were not 
blocked. Susan did not respond to tuning 
forks, bells, noise makers. ete. The doctor 
explained that although he had an audiom- 
eter with which he could test the hearing 
of adults or older children, he could not 
use it for infants. He suggested that Mrs. 
Barnes inquire about the possibility of hav- 
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ing Susan tested by Psycho-Galvanic Skin 
Resistance—a technique applicable to in- 
fants because it does not require the co- 
operation of the patient. Otherwise the 
otologist could only advise looking into 
special educational programs which would 
probably be based on lipreading. 

It is easy to understand the despera- 
tion of parents who are suddenly con- 
fronted with the problem of bringing up 
a deaf or severely hard of hearing child. 
They feel completely baffled and. as long 
as they are uninformed, quite helpless. 
Naturally they hope that our tremendously 
efficient medical profession will provide 
some help. That day may come, but as yet 
there is nothing in the way of surgery or 
drugs to repair a damaged nerve. The 
best we can do is to train the child to make 
the greatest possible use of whatever hear- 
ing he may have. 


The Case of Mardee 


The most encouraging thing I could do 
for Mrs. Barnes was to introduce her to 
Mardee. a ten-year-old girl whose severe 
hearing loss had been discovered when she 
was 15 months old. Since the age of two 
she had been wearing a powerful hearing 
aid all her waking hours, and had been 
trained by her family and myself in the 
methods to be prescribed for Susan. She 
had begun speaking at three years and had 
kept up successfully in public school with 
children at her own age level. While Mrs. 
Barnes conversed with Mardee in a natural 
way. observing that the child spoke with a 
perfectly normal voice and that she under- 
stood and used a vocabulary appropriate 
for her age, I could see that she was tre- 
mendously encouraged about her antici- 
pated problem with Susan. 

I then referred to the doctor’s sugges- 
tions and told Mrs. Barnes that I had no 
objection to Susan’s being submitted to 
the Psycho-Galvanic Skin Resistance test: 
that for scientific curiosity I would be in- 
terested in having a report of such a test. 
It seemed unnecessary, in my opinion, as 
the test would show Susan’s ability to hear 
pure tones while in speech and everyday 
life only compound tones occur. These 
pure tones are the same tones tested with 
the doctor’s audiometer. Although the 
hearing for pure tones sometimes corre- 
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sponds to the hearing for combined tones, 
we have had proof in a number of cases 
that this is not always true. The hearing 
for speech depends upon the hearing for 
combined tones, and the Urbanschitsch 
whistles with which I had tested Susan 
offer six octaves of just such tones. The 
positive reactions are reflexes and there- 
fore do not depend upon the child’s coop- 
eration. Experience with many cases has 
proved that we can make a reliable prog- 
nosis on the basis of the whistle test alone. 
This could not be done if we had to de- 
pend upon the pure tone test alone. 


Train the Hearing First 


As to the question of lipreading. I told 
Mrs. Barnes that almost every course de- 
veloped for training preschool hearing- 
handicapped children started with lipread- 
ing. but that we did not agree with this 
procedure for children such as Susan. It 
was explained that if the child were totally 
deaf or had shown positive reactions to 
very few of the whistles, then lipreading 
training should begin at once. However it 
was my opinion that Susan would be very 
much tempted to use lipreading rather than 
the little hearing she had. because the lip- 
reading would be easier for her. As a con- 
sequence she would neglect the use of her 
hearing. In other words I said I believed 
it was necessary to force the child to use 
her hearing over this critical period when 
the motor-speech pathways needed stimu- 
lation. 

Naturally in daily activities a child will 
do a certain amount of lipreading. and 
when necessary it must also be used during 
speech training. Mrs. Barnes asked me 
whether Mardee did not use lipreading. 
and was told that of course she did and 
that she was coming to me now chiefly for 
training in lipreading which she needs in 
school and in similar group situations, in 
addition to her use of a hearing aid. How- 
ever I said I was sure that if Mardee had 
heen trained with lipreading in the earlier 
years she never would have developed 
speech spontaneously or have been able to 
make such fine progress in her school 
work, 

Mrs. Barnes then asked if Mardee were 
not an exceptional child. I had had the 
same question so many times that I was 
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ready with the answer, which was “no.” 
This gave me an opportunity to speak of 
the important role which the parents must 
play if the therapist is to have any success. 
First, they must not succumb to the tempta- 
tion to spoil the child. Discipline for any 
handicapped child is much more important 
than for a normal child, because the child 
who is handicapped has a hard road ahead 
and must not have unnecessary emotional 
problems interfering with his educational 
tasks. I assured Mrs. Barnes that she would 
find it quite easy to make Susan under- 
stand the meaning of yes and no—right 
and wrong— because the child would pick 
up a great deal from facial expression and 
natural gestures. That is one of the rea- 
sons for speaking to the child as though 
she hears. At the same time the child will 
learn that communication (speech) pro- 
ceeds from the mouth. 


To go back to Mardee, I said also that 
her parents had done a great deal to help 
her along the lines of social development, 
seeing to it that she had many playmates 
and using every opportunity to build up 
her vocabulary. On the other hand I re- 
ferred to Carol, five years old, whose hear- 
ing loss is not quite as severe as Mardee’s 
but who has deaf parents—both graduates 
of schools for the deaf. The child was not 
hearing normal speech patterns from either 
parent. Although they talk to Carol, they 
communicate with each other and_ their 
friends (their social activities are limited 
to deaf people) with finger spelling. Carol 
wore her hearing aid constantly from the 
age of two years and five months. Fortu- 
nately the paternal grandparents, who hear. 
live in an adjoining apartment. Also two 
years in nursery school with hearing chil- 
dren helped to provide normal speech and 
language patterns. Carol is now in public 
school kindergarten and has no trouble 
making herself understood. She is able 
to follow through her amplifier hearing— 
story books such as Raggedy Ann and Brer 
Rabbit. We use such stories to train hear- 
ing and speech, as well as to build up 
vocabulary and use of language. Carol will 
soon learn to read and, as was the case 
with Mardee, I am sure will acquire a 
great deal of language skill through her 
reading. 

Mrs. Barnes asked if I would recom- 
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mend sending any child to a school for 


the deaf. I had to tell her, of course. that 
there are many children who would have 
no other way to receive an education. The 
problem of teaching speech and language 
to a totally deaf child calls for very special- 
ized methods which are best handled in a 
school for the deaf. However for children 
like Susan, Mardee and Carol, for whom 
there is hope that speech and speech un- 
derstanding can be developed through the 
use of very small remnants of hearing. | 
believe that if dt is possible to have a 
speech therapist work with the child it 
would be preferable to keep him at home 
and have him attend school with hearing 
children. I know that there is not full 
agreement on this subject but there are 
several factors which I think deserve se- 
rious consideration. 


The Task of Teachers 


The teachers in a school for the deaf 
have such a tremendous task in their rou- 
tine work with deaf children that they can- 
not always spare the time necessary to do 
the individual work that severely hard of 
hearing children require. Furthermore 
there is the risk that these children will 
imitate the abnormal speech and voice 
habits of the deaf children. Of course 
there are other factors, such as home en- 
vironment, which must be taken into con- 
sideration. For instance there must be co- 
operation between the family and the 
therapist. especially in training the hearing. 
(In one case I know, the family carried on 
the training program themselves with guid- 
ance from the therapist at regular inter- 
vals.) If the family cannot offer this co- 
operation or cannot secure the help of a 
therapist. of course the child would be 
much better off in a school for the deaf. 

Mrs. Barnes was anxious to learn just 
how Susan’s speech would develop. I gave 
her some articles to read about the method 
of testing and the Chewing Method for 
training speech and voice, and invited her 
to come in the next day to see a child with 
whom I could demonstrate some of the 
procedures we would use. 

The following day, before four-year-old 
Vicky arrived. I had time to explain to 
Mrs. Barnes that until we knew about the 
Chewing Method there was no reliable way 
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to train a deaf or severely hard of hearing 
child to use his own best natural voice. We 
had also discovered that speech developed 
with the Chewing Method had a surprising 
amount of natural modulation. Very fre. 
quently the speech of congenitally deaf 
people is unintelligible chiefly because of 
the lack of any normal modulation and the 
great tendency to use exaggerated articula- 
tion. 

The Chewing Method works so effec- 
tively upon the voices of deaf or severely 
hard of hearing people because it touches 
the original source of oral communication 
in mankind. The method was developed 
by Dr. Emil Froeschels on the basis of the 
fact. observable in everyday life. that we 
can eat and talk at the same time. We 
cannot perform two different activities at 
the same time with the same part of the 
body. We have only one set of muscles to 
perform the actions of talking and chew- 
ing. Therefore Dr. Froeschels concluded 
that talking and chewing must be identical 
activities. Although people today do not 
chew food aloud, primitive man must have 
done so as some of the present-day primi- 
tive tribes accompany their food chewing 
with voice production. Dr. Froeschels used 
these observations to explain the origin of 
human speech, 

The chewing idea appeals to the original 
natural use of the voice and can therefore 
be used to treat many kinds of voice prob- 
lems. Concentration on the idea of chew- 
ing while talking eliminates or prevents 
any abnormal functions of the voice. For 
the deaf or severely hard of hearing per- 
son the chewing idea also elicits the part 
of our modulation which is congenital. Of 
course it cannot bring forth that part of 
our modulation which is acquired through 
convention and imitation. 


Vicky 


When Vicky arrived for her lesson she 
was in a joyous mood. Holding up six fin- 
gers she said “Doggie. si. baby.”” (Her dog 
had six puppies!) “Doggie” and “baby” 
were spoken just as any other child would 
have said them. “Six” was imperfectly 
articulated but normally modulated. Vicky 
has worn a hearing aid since she was two 
years and nine months old. She came to 
me two months later and in a few more 
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months started to talk. She now under- 
stands a great deal through her amplified 
hearing and chatters constantly in a con- 
versational manner. Much of the chatter 
sounds like a foreign language, but one 
can usually tell what she is talking about. 

Vicky and I sat at a small table and 
played Lotto, taking turns asking each other 
for the various picture cards. Occasion- 
ally I corrected Vicky's articulation through 
her amplified hearing, and once or twice 
reminded her of chewing. I explained to 
Mrs. Barnes that in the beginning I had 
shown Vicky pictures or objects one at a 
time. naming them over and over (with 
my mouth hidden from Vicky’s view). The 
next step had been to place toys or pic- 
tures on the table, naming each one. Vicky 
was asked to identify, through hearing. 
first one of two, then one of three, ete. 
A wider choice was offered as Vicky pro- 
gressed in ability to recognize the various 
names. Next we got out pictures of boys 
and girls whose faces showed mouth posi- 
tions for the various consonant and vowel 
sounds. I told Mrs. Barnes that she might 
copy these for eventual use with Susan— 
but only in connection with loud chewing. 

Vicky and I chewed aloud (nonsense 
chewing) and introduced the sound dem- 
onstrated by each picture into our chew- 
ing—dududu. mumumu, lululu. Our first 
lessons were composed of variations of 
the above procedures. 

Now Mrs. Barnes was asked to chew 
aloud. She made a mistake common among 
people whose attention is called to a func- 
tion which usually proceeds automatically. 
She neglected to move her tongue, merely 
working the jaw so that what we heard 
was a stereotyped numnumnum which is 
not chewing. In actual chewing the tongue 
makes a great variety of movements in 
order to mix the food with saliva and to 
move it about in the mouth. These are 
just the movements which account for the 
many articulated speech sounds, so that if 
one chews aloud properly the result actu- 
ally sounds like a foreign language. 

Mrs. Barnes finally succeeded but won- 
dered how she could teach Susan. I as- 
sured her that the child would not be as 
self-conscious as she was, and that the 
family should seize every opportunity. 
when feeding Susan. to show her how to 
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chew aloud. Mrs. Barnes was told that this 
must be done very cautiously; she could 
hold Susan’s hand to her cheek or on her 
chest as she chewed aloud, but only for a 
few seconds. Thus Susan would get the 
idea of producing voice, but if she were 
allowed to feel the vibrations of an adult 
voice for any length of time she would 
try to imitate it. Naturally she would 
strain her vocal apparatus trying to per- 
form such an impossible feat, and thus 
produce the unnatural voice so often heard 
in deaf and severely hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

After Vicky left I played some record- 
ings for Mrs. Barnes. The first was a series 
showing different stages in Mardee’s speech 
development. I pointed out that although 
articulation was very defective at first, the 
natural melody of words and phrases had 
always been present. The voice, although 
deviating from normal in the early train- 
ing. could always be corrected by remind- 
ing Mardee to chew. Mrs. Barnes agreed 
that the recordings of the last few years 
could hardly be distinguished, either in 
voice or articulation, from the speech of a 
hearing child. Mardee’s case was impres- 
sive since she has such a severe hearing 
loss. 

Mrs. Barnes wanted to know whether 
Mardee had not had difficulties in being 
accepted by other children. There have 
been heartaches, of course, but mostly in 
the very early years when the children had 
difficulty in understanding Mardee’s speech. 
Mardee has participated in Brownies, danc- 
ing classes and children’s parties, but she 
is at a disadvantage in group situations. 
Nevertheless her social problems have not 
been insurmountable and the fact that she 
is able to keep up with her school group. 
with very little outside help, seems to prove 
that she can cope with the problems of a 
ten-year-old. 

Mardee is aware of her handicap and 
occasionally has had frank discussions 
about it with her family or with me. She 
has even learned to take advantage of 
it at times. With the help of intelligent 
parents, teachers and friends, however, I 
am sure that Mardee and other children 
trained in this way are going to give and 
take from life more than they could have 
done under any other plan of education. 
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Home-School 


Relationships 


LORRE CURRY 


ODAY. when schools need the full sup- 
port of society more than ever and 
society deserves the comfort afforded by 
the knowledge that the schools are doing 
what is best for their children, closer home- 
school relationships might well be the 
path toward the realization of these goals. 
It is important that there be a mutual 
awareness of the responsibilities of the 
home and school in the education of chil- 
dren. Awareness, understanding and accep- 
tance of the responsibilities of each facili- 
tates the cooperative effort that is essential 
to better teaching for children at home as 
well as at school. 

It is the responsibility of the home and 
the school to help every child achieve the 
established goals in education: self-realiza- 
tion, wholesome human relationships. eco- 
nomic sufficiency and civic responsibility. 
If the goals of education are to be achieved 
generally, they must be achieved in each 
of the separate, yet indivisible, areas of the 
total educational program. Special educa- 
tion is a separate, yet integral part of the 
total educational program. 

Every child is an entity. Whereas entities 
differ, the implications of the individual 
differences are positively recognized and 
special educational facilities and services 
are provided. These are designed to assist 
the exceptional child in attaining the same 
goals that are established for education in 
general. Consequently, in special education, 
home-school cooperation is imperative if 
the exceptional child is to be constructively 
helped toward the realization of the goals 
of education. - 

This article is an abstract of my thesis, 
written in 1953. It represents an objective 
attempt to answer some of my own ques- 
tions, as a teacher of exceptional children. 
with regard to home-school relationships. 
In turn, it is hoped that the study will 
answer some of the questions of others 


Miss Curry’s article is an abstract of her thesis 
which was completed last year. She is a teacher at 
the Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf, Los Angeles. 
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and that it will serve as a springboard for 
further studies and eventual optimal home. 
school relationship for all children. 


The Problem 


It is generally agreed that deafness is a 
great educational handicap. To overcome 
or to modify the magnitude of this handi- 
cap requires the utmost cooperation be- 
tween the home and the school. For ele- 
mentary school deaf children, the school 
is as important to their growth as their 
individual homes. Thus the deaf child 
makes mutual the responsibility of his 
home and his school in contributing to his 
growth. And since the child is the common 
denominator in both situations, so he gains 
or loses in direct proportion to the effec- 
tiveness or lack of effectiveness in home- 
school relationships. 

Objectively, then. what is the status of 
this relationship? How does the child in- 
terpret his school, his teachers and _ his 
classmates to his parents? In turn, how do 
the parents interpret the school? Do they 
have confidence in it and in the teachers? 
What do they think is of primary impor- 
tance in their children’s school programs? 


Questionnaire 


It was felt that some of these questions 
might be answered. at least at the elemen- 
tary level for an oral deaf school. by ob- 
jectively evaluating the present home- 
school relationships at the Mary E. Ben- 
nett School for the Deaf. Los Angeles. 
California. As a result a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to the parents of 314 
deaf and hard of hearing children attend- 
ing the Mary E. Bennett School and its 
branches—the Van Ness Avenue School 
Branch and the Barton Hill School Branch. 
In this study all references to the Mary E. 
Bennett School include the two branches 
mentioned. 

Marv E. Bennett School statistical ree- 
ords for June 1953 furnished the data 
used in formulating grade and sex distri- 
butions of the 314 children whose parents 
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received the questionnaire. In evaluating 
the 165 questionnaires returned no attempt 
was made to determine the proportion of 
deaf and hard of hearing children. It may 
be assured, however, that totally deaf chil- 
dren constitute the majority as 275 of the 
original group of 314 are so classified by 
the school. 

The children concerned all live in the 
Los Angeles area, and travel between home 
and school by bus. 

When the questionnaire on Home-School 
Relationships was mailed to parents of the 
314 children attending the Mary E. Bennett 
School during June 1953, a letter was in- 
cluded explaining its purpose. Parents were 
asked to answer each of the items on the 
questionnaire, using their children’s pres- 
ent school situation as their frame of refer- 
ence. Brief, simple instructions with regard 
to procedure in answering a particular item 
were included as needed. Parents were in- 
vited to comment as extensively as they 
desired. These comments were keyed to the 
specific questionnaire items and were thus 
presented within the proper context. 

The 165 questionnaires returned were 
classified by grade, sex and age for the 
general data summaries, and by grade of 
the child for the specific questionnaire 
items. The findings from each of the ques- 
tionnaire items were condensed into tables 
and graphs and an interpretation of each 
was given. Where averages have been 
noted, this average was the arithmetic 
mean for the group under consideration. 
In the few instances in computing the mean 
average where fractions occurred, fractions 
above .5 raised the value of the preceding 
whole number. 


General Data Summary 


1. Of the 314 children enrolled at the 
Mary E. Bennett School for Deaf Children, 
June 1953, 171 were boys and 143 were 
girls. Of the 165 children in the question- 
naire group, 90 were boys and 75 were 
girls. The children were in nine grade 
areas: Preschool (nursery), first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, special training 
and adjustment. (Tables showed the grade. 
sex, distribution of the total school group 
as well as of the questionnaire group). 

2. Five of the nine grade areas in- 
cluded in the study returned 50 per cent 
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or more of their questionnaires. No grade 
area returned less than 33 per cent. Over 
52 per cent of the 314 questionnaires dis- 
tributed were returned (completed) and 
were included in the study. 


3. Ages of the children in the question- 
naire group ranged from 3 to 15 years. 
Detailed information with regard to age- 
grade placement was furnished. An ex- 
amination of the table revealed that in 
every grade, several age groups were rep- 
resented. Age-grade status is an important 
factor in home-school relationships. To a 
large degree, this age-grade classification 
is an attempt on the part of the school to 
meet each child’s particular needs in re- 
gard to his total educational situation. It 
is important that the home and the school 
have a mutual understanding of this age- 
grade classification—its purpose, aims and 
objective. 

4. Of the 165 in the questionnaire 
group, 82 per cent designated the distance 
between home and school. The distance 
in miles ranged from less than one to over 
25. With few exceptions, no home was in 
the immediate vicinity of the school. Over 
39 per cent of this 82 per cent lived from 
6 to 11 miles from school. 


Questionnaire Summary 


1. In the first item of the questionnaire. 
parents were asked to rate in the order of 
importance what they thought were the 
most influential factors in their children’s 
lives. (Ten factors were listed and graded. 
Means for each of the grades were com- 
puted and an over-all average rating of 
the factors was obtained.) The results were 
as follows: 

(a) Home and school received the highest 
ratings (and were rated as equal in influence.) 

(b) Playmates, relatives and television received 
the next highest rating. 

(c) Books and church rated next. 

(d) Movies and pets rated subsequently. 

(e) Club influence rated last. 


2. Secondly, parents were asked to ex- 
press their opinions as to the extent they 
believed parent and teacher should work 
together in the interest of the child. Re- 
sults were as follows: 

(a) 64 parents indicated very frequently. 


(b) 77 parents indicated frequently. 
(c) 24 parents indicated sometimes. 
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3. In the third item in the question- 
naire, parents were asked to what extent 
they thought their child liked his school, 
classmates and teacher. Results were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The children liked 
much—(131 out of 165). 

(b) The children liked their school very much 
~-(127 out of 165). 

(c) The children liked their classmates very 
much—(94 out of 165.) 

4. Parents were then asked: “To what 
extent do YOU have confidence in your 
child’s school and teacher?” Results were 
as follows: 

Very much confidence in child’s teacher—( 142 
out of 165). 

Very much confidence in child's school— (139 
out of 165). 

Confidence is as essential in home-school 
relationships as it is in any other phase 
of human relationships. 


5. In the fifth item in the question- 
naire, parents were asked: “To what ex- 
tent do you think the teacher understands 
your child’s particular problem?” Results. 
based on 165 returns. were as follows: 

(a) 104 believed that the teacher understood 
the particular problems of the children “very 
well.” 

(b) 40 answered “well.” 

(c) 17 answered “quite well.” 

(d) 3 indicated that they believed the teacher 
understood problems “a little.” 

(e) Only one parent indicated that he believed 
the teacher did not understand the particular 
problems of his child. 

Although the majority of parents indi- 
cated that they believed the teacher under- 
stood the children’s particular problems. 
many parents commented that they would 
appreciate more opportunities for parent- 
teacher consultations with regard to these 
problems. 


6. Parents were also asked to “rate, in 
order of importance, what YOU think are 
the most meaningful experiences in your 
child’s school program.” Results were as 
follows: 

(a) Speech, speechreading and reading were 
rated equally as the “most meaningful” educa- 
tional experiences in the children’s school pro- 
grams. 

(b) Language auditory training and writing 
were rated as the “next most meaningful.” 

(c) Citizenship, creative arts, arithmetic and 
physical education all received the next position 


in the rating scale. 
(d) Social studies rated subsequently, and last. 


their teachers very 
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Interestingly enough, speech and speech- 
reading are “special” curricula for deaf 
children and receive major emphasis in 
their educational programs. Speech is de- 
velopmental; with correction a part of and 
subsequent to the initial establishing or 
developing process. Speechreading is an 
integral part of every learning situation 
in a deaf child’s life. It is the sensory 
media through which he “hears.” Read- 
ing is always one of the most important 
subjects in any school program—similarly, 
writing. Language and auditory training 
rated next in importance along with writ- 
ing. Here again, “special” curricula _re- 
ceived appropriate, proportionate empha- 
sis. Auditory training is directly related to 
speech program. Language instruction is 
basic. It is the vehicle for making speech 
meaningful and functional. Language in- 
struction patterns speech. Speech, speech- 
reading. auditory training. reading and 
writing all are a part of language. 

Eleven subject areas were included to 
be rated as to place of importance in the 
children’s educational programs. Parent’s 
comments indicated that their children’s 
school grade placement from year to year 
would possibly make their order of ratings 
vary, but they felt that the over-all pattern 
would remain quite similar. One parent 
stated with regard to her rating of lan- 
guage, speech, reading, writing and speech- 
reading in this sequence, from 1 through 
5: “I have rated these in this way because 
these particular skills are hardest for us 
to supplement at home. They nfay not be 
the most important, but they are the hard- 
est for anyone outside to handle. And 
since these are all important and the school 
cannot possibly provide anything, I should 
like to see a definite program for the par- 
ent with a place to check what has been 
done at home.” 

A significantly larger number of parents 
commented on this item in the question- 
naire. This might be indicative of the ex- 
tent of their interest in the school curricu- 
lum, in obtaining more information about 
it and in ways to more actively partici- 
pate in it. 

7. In questionnaire item number seven. 
the parents were asked: “To what extent 
do YOU think you are familiar with the 
work of your child’s grade?” Responses 
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of the 165 parents reporting were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) 43—“very familiar.” 

(b) 64—“quite familiar.” 

(c) 45—‘“fairly familiar.” 

(d) 12-—“not too familiar.” 

(ce) 1—*not at all familiar.” 

8. In questionnaire item number eight, 
the parents were asked: “To what extent 
are you able to attend regular school par- 
ent-teacher meetings, parent-study group 
meetings. other school activities?” Re- 
sults were: 

(a) More than one-half stated that they were 
able to attend regular school meetings and other 
school activities seldom er not at all. 

(b) Only 38 stated that they were able to at- 
tend quite often. 

(c) 17 parents stated that they were able to 
attend regularly. 

In almost every instance various ex- 
planations for nonattendance at meetings 
was given. Reasons included the lack of 
transportation: younger children in the 
home and lack of facilities for providing 
for their care: work. 


9. In this question parents were asked 
to what extent they availed themselves of 
various school services. Responses indi- 
cated that the parents as a group did not 
avail themselves of these services. It must 
be noted, however, that in many instances 
all of the children did receive these serv- 
ices as a part of the routine of the school. 
Every child has a complete physical ex- 
amination by the school physician (pediat- 
rician). The school otologist periodically 
examines every child. Every child receives 
a psychological examination. The children 
see the school nurse most frequently. Some 
children use the School Clinic facilities. 
The majority of the parents seemed to be 
unaware of this phase of the school pro- 
gram and wanted more information about 
each of the various services. particularly 
the School Clinic and the otologist. (It is 
important that the parents be familiar with 
all of the facts of their children’s educa- 
tional program.) 

10. In the tenth and final question par- 
ents were asked to check (or indicate) 
particular areas about which they would 
like more information. Indications were 
as follows: 


(a) “Approved methods and techniques for 
helping children at home” was the information 
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most desired. This interest area was checked 
by 132 parents, or 80 per cent of those return- 
ing the questionnaire. 

(b) “Particular help for your child” was 
checked by 97, or 58 per cent of the total. 

(c) Next in importance was the “Mary E. Ben- 
nett School academic program,” checked by 60 
parents, or 36 per cent of those reporting. 

(d) “School services” was an area of interest 
to 55 parents (33 per cent of the total). 

(e) Finally, 50 (30 per cent of the total) 
checked the “Parent-study group program.” 

As is indicated, the majority of the par- 
ents were primarily interested in informa- 
tion that would enable them to help their 
children. Having made the school aware 
of this particular area of interest. it ap- 
pears that it remains for the school to 
provide avenues for meeting these needs. 


The parents’ tabulated responses, and 
the comments included, showed the extent 
to which the home was dependent upon the 
school. At the same time, however. by ask- 
ing for information about approved meth- 
ods and techniques for helping their chil- 
dren at home, the parents showed a _ will- 
ingness to cooperate and contribute to the 
effectiveness of the school program. 

The findings of this study clearly indi- 
cate that the home-school relationships of 
the Mary E. Bennett School were very 
good. This was evidenced by the parents’ 
indications of utmost confidence in the 
school and its teachers: the degree of 
understanding the parents believed the 
teachers had for the particular problems 
of the children: their requests for more 
information about “approved” methods 
and techniques for helping their children 
at home: their ratings of the home and 
school as equal in importance in influence 
on the lives of their children. 

The data in this study indicated the 
need to maintain and improve good home- 
school relationships by overcoming the 
limitations imposed by the distance he- 
tween the school and the homes of the 
children. 

Schools need the full support of all of 
the parents. Parents deserve the same from 
the school. Therefore. it is essential that 
every step be taken to bring the school 
and the home into closer working relation- 
ships. The achievement of solutions to the 
problems within the realm of home-school 
relationships will ultimately result in bet- 
ter education for the children. 
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The Unseen Friend 


Nancy PLYLER 


AT MORLEY had been graduated 

from high school in June and she 
had thought all her problems were ended 
for the summer. Her parents wanted her 
to go to college and had selected one out 
of a long list of favorites, Pat had even 
approved of their choice, but had declined 
to put any of the plans into action. Her 
parents had chided her about putting it 
off, but this was no longer done in a jok- 
ing manner. Pat flatly refused to go. Un- 
til this time she had not been firm about 
refusing, and her mother and father were 
certain that she would change her mind 
when the time arrived. 

But when her remark had been, “I will 
not go through with the same experience 
in college that I had to face in high- 
school,” her problem only loomed larger. 

The remark itself brought back some 
scenes that she had always dreaded. The 
thought of wearing a hearing aid among 
people of her own age, to be laughed at 
and sneered at. was asking too much. And 
she had to wear it. She had worn it since 
she was twelve years old and had suffered 
that terrible sick spell which had left her 
nearly deaf. So without the aid of the ap- 
paratus, and the lipreading learned soon 
after her illness, she was unable to under- 
stand what was going on about her. 

The hearing aid was a big, awkward 
mechanism with a huge dark string along 
her neck. She had always been conscious 
of it. Even with it on, she frequently had 
to move to the front of the room when 
once heard a classmate say, “My good- 
ness, there goes Pat up front again!” 
Those scenes had stayed with her, but she 
would never let on that she had heard and 
told herself that the boys and girls were 
young and did not understand. 


This article is published because it represents a 
point of view upheld by many of our readers. As a 
matter of policy, however, the Volta Reriew feels 
that a frank acceptance of the hearing aid, on the 
part of the user, will result in a quicker acceptance 
by the general public. It is also believed that the per- 
son with the normal hearing will speak more directly 
and clearly to the hard of hearing person if he 
realizes a handicap exists.—Editor 


The fact that she had been a good stu- 
dent made her father insist that she would 
regret giving up college all her life. Re- 
gret! Of course, she would regret it. She 
had wanted to be a dietician since that 
time when she had made her first batch 
of cookies and her parents had compli- 
mented her so much. But even her ambi- 
tions could not stifle her dread of facing 
new students who would pity or joke about 
her infirmity. 

Then one night her father came home 
from work and told her that he had dis- 
cussed her problem with his best friend. 
The friend had told him that his wife had 
been wearing a hearing aid for years and 
no one could tell the difference. He gave 
him the name of the company. At first, 
Pat was going to refuse to discuss it, but 
then she remembered that she had known 
the woman for years and had not dreamed 
that she even needed a hearing aid. So 
she and her mother agreed to consult the 
local office of the company. 

They did and that day was the most 
joyous she had known for a long time. 
The hearing aid was one of the new small 
and dainty mechanisms. which is difficult 
to see if the proper hair style is used. 
And she heard more distinctly than she 
had heard for a long time. 

She had insisted on wearing it home. 
and when her parents saw her pleasure 
over it, they were overjoyed. 

Her father quietly announced, “Well. 
now, let’s start the preparations for col- 
lege, Pat.” 

All of a sudden, it was a_ possibility. 
And suddenly she was planning! The first 
thing she would do in the morning would 
be to visit the beauty parlor and have a 
new hair-style, soft waves to frame her 
face. Then she would buy her new school 
clothes, gay colors and smart styles. 

By the time the semester began, she was 
confident and her eyes sparkled with joy. 
Her thoughts enclosed on the life ahead 
and she began to approach her college 
life; she was eager and happy for the 
future. 
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You Can Learn to Live without "Them 


Lota M. ARMSTRONG 


RACTICALLY every known physical 
meets with sympathy and un- 
derstanding on the part of the general pub- 
lic; a fact that makes adjustment for the 
handicapped person easier to attain. In 
one case, however, this is not true. The 
person who finds himself deafened has a 
battle to wage alone, not only without spo- 
ken and unspoken help from others but 
often in the face of their amusement, irri- 
tation and indifference. 

How do I know? Because I’ve lived it. 
am now living it, and face the fact that I 
shall so live until I die. Following five 
mastoid operations during my teens | 
learned about handicaps the hard way. 
Then followed years of everlasting deter- 
mination to make a place for myself in 
society where, ears to the contrary. eco- 
nomic independence and a measure of so- 
cial equality could be mine without too 
great mental and physical strain. One 
CAN learn to live (really live) without 
full use of ears; but all who try will agree 
that the process brings scars of grief and 
humiliation that the years never quite 
erase. For those who succeed there is com- 
pensation in the feeling of having licked 
a formidable adversary. When people in 
general have learned to recognize the prob- 
lems of the deafened and give to them the 
same considerable understanding they give 
to those who have greatly impaired vision, 
then and then only will our task become 
easier.. 

Boys return from war with all types of 
physical disability. Amputees and those 
with impaired sight or other obvious 
casualties to their faculties will receive the 
aid from their fellow men that springs 
from an understanding pity and from an 
ability that people have to try to imagine 
themselves in such trouble. Obvious han- 
dicaps are easy for them to understand. 
But then there is the case of the bov who 
comes home looking strong and well. No 
sign of battle marks his stalwart young 
body and people think that he is very for- 
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tunate. He is expected to return to civilian 
life quickly and efficiently, and because 
he is a returned soldier he will no doubt 
be given good opportunities to do so. His 
problem is not a simple one, as he has 
been deafened. 


In some cases the boy may find that his 
handicap is resulting in employment prob- 
lems. He may find himself shunning social 
affairs he formerly enjoyed because he 
cannot hear well enough to contribute to 
the discussion when a large number of 
people are participating. He begins stay- 
ing away from church and public lectures 
because he finds himself only hearing occa- 
sional high tones of voice on the part of 
the speaker, and so tries to sit and look 
interested while inwardly he writhes in 
misery. 


Greatest Problem 


One could go on and on, but what is 
the use? One of two things will happen 
to this returned soldier. He will gradually 
turn into a misfit, with bitterness curdling 
his life, or he will make a careful study of 
his difficulty and work for the solution 
of it. The hardest phase of his rehabilita- 
tion will not be the study of lipreading, 
the wearing of a hearing aid, or any of the 
other many things that may give him some 
material help. His greatest problem will 
be in adjusting his mental outlook to the 
limitations of his handicap, and in learn- 
ing to capitalize on the things that he CAN 
do instead of brooding about the things 
that he cannot do. 

It isn’t that people mean to be unkind. 
Most of them want to be helpful when 
they finally understand the difficulty. The 
first fault of friction between “those who 
have ears and hear” and “those who have 
ears and hear not” often lies in the han- 
dicapped person himself. A natural reti- 
cence too often’ keeps that person from 
quietly stating that he does not hear well. 
It is not a cause for shame, and it is sad 
when afflicted people fail to realize that 
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fact. Surely it is better to have the cause 
of their public errors known than to have 
them attributed to stupidity. indifference. 
or lack of attention. People will not for- 
give those three things: but they will for- 
give and forget a friend’s physical inabil- 
ity to do better once they realize the extent 
of his limitations. 


Laugh at Mistakes 


It has often been said that the mistakes 
of a deafened person are the only mistakes. 
due to handicaps. at which people laugh. 
After years of being deafened I know such 
is the case. Yet. if I can bring myself to a 
disinterested state of observation. all fair- 
ness compels me to admit that many of my 
mistakes really are funny. While yet voung 
I learned that two courses were open to me 
when I made such an error. I could be 
consumed with a sick misery that lasted 
long after everyone else had forgotten the 
incident. or I could laugh with them and 
then try to forget it. The latter method 
is much healthier for the handicapped per- 
son. to say nothing of establishing a better 
feeling between him and those with whom 
he comes in contact. People can’t laugh 
AT you if YOU are laughing WITH them. 

One incident among many comes to my 
mind. I was just out of school and 
had my first job in a large city bank. 
One of my duties was to attend to 
various business at the Post Office each 
morning. On this particular morning | 
had returned from such an errand and was 
working at my desk. Since I did not hear 
footsteps approaching I was startled when 
an abrupt voice said, “Where are those 
internal revenue stamps?” It took me by 
surprise, and before I caught myself I re- 
peated, parrot-fashion, the sounds as | had 
heard them. What I said was. “Where are 
those infernal revenue stamps?” My co- 
workers first choked, then simply yelled. 
From then on I was never told to pur- 
chase internal revenue stamps; they were 
always designated as “infernal revenue 
stamps.” I learned about misery from that 
episode. Finally I learned that a good 
cooperative laugh was the healthiest and 
quickest route out of my funny hearing 
mistakes. It is one of the most important 
steps in learning to live without full use 
of our ears. 
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Training facilities for deafened people 
should become more common throughout 
the United States. The hearing of such 
individuals may only be bad enough to 


cause social embarrassment nerve 
strain, or it may interfere seriously with 
the carrying out of daily duties. The fact 
that some sounds register on that per- 


_son’s ears makes it hard for co-workers to 


understand why all sounds do not register, 
Such a deafened person needs a very spe- 
cialized training that is a judicious mix. 
ture of material aid and applied psychology. 


Needs 


It is to be hoped that hearing aids will 
become more commonly worn and. like 
glasses, sold at a price that anyone can 
afford to pay. As it is today, too many 
people allow false pride, plus the high cost, 
to keep them from the benefits they might 
obtain from a_ well-fitted aid. Unfortu- 
nately some cases are so severe that very 
little help can be received from a hearing 
aid. Adult lipreading classes are invalu- 
able in the training they give. Since lip- 
reading requires the highest degree of co- 
ordination between the brain and the eye. 
those embarking on such a course must 
prepare themselves for slow though worth- 
while progress. The combination of lip- 
reading and a hearing aid can open a new 
world for the deafened. It will be a real 
step forward when these adult education 
classes are a part of every school curric- 
ulum. 


Pitfalls to Avoid 


One pitfall should be pointed out to the 
deafened person who would really fight his 
handicap—the fatality of self-pity. It will 
not solve our problems. Nor should we 
seek only the company of others so afflicted. 
Even if the embarrassment and _ nerve 
strain of mingling with people of normal 
hearing seems particularly difficult. we owe 
it to ourselves to make the effort. If we do 
our part in the way of honest effort and 
frank verbal acknowledgment of our difh- 
culty, society as a whole will try to be co- 
operative. To bring this about, it is going 
to be necessary to establish a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of the deaf- 
ened. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


WISE mother of a deaf child once 

said to me, “Every right thinking 
parent whose child is deaf goes through 
three phases: (1) Why did this happen to 
my child? (2) What can I do about it? 
(3) What can I do to help others?” 

This is quite true. I have seen it happen 
again and again. The first impulse is to 
ask “Why, why. why?” The next, which 
follows sooner or later. according to the 
parent’s flexibility of mind, is to find out 
what may be done. When it is learned 
that much actually can be done to miti- 
gate the tragedy of deafness, the desire to 
pass along this knowledge is immediate 
and almost instinctive. Parents hereabouts 
have been helping parents of deaf children 
since the father of a deaf child made the 
first move to establish the first school for 
the deaf in the U.S. 

One way to help other parents is to tell 
some of the ways you have solved some 
of your problems. You may not think vou 
have solved them; you may still be in the 
process of learning what to do. Even so, 
just talking about it will not only help to 
clarify your own ideas but will help other 
people arrive at various solutions. That 
is what this column for parents is about. 


The Habit of Screaming 


Judith was 17 months old when this let- 
ter was written, four months ago. 

Judith’s lipreading did not progress 
while we were away last summer. She was 
too anxious to be out of doors. However. 
she has learned to respond immediately to 
“bye-bye,”” and waves her hand and throws 
a kiss. She will bang down with anything 
she happens to be holding, if I say “Bang, 
bang!” And she will obey me if I say. 
“Give me the shoe.” or “Clap your hands.” 
I find she learns most easily to lipread 
words that involve some action on her 
part. She is the laughingest, most devilish 
little creature. and the most active. She 
spends very little time playing with ob- 
jects. Her great passion is people, any 
people, and the more. the merrier. She 
goes happily to any stranger. 
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With Harriet Montague 


The one difficulty we have is her long 
periods of screaming, usually from 6:30 
to 8:30 p.m. It isn’t just crying or happy 
noise making; it is a piercing scream that 
gives us headaches. Is there anything to 
be done about it? Her normal voice is 
sweet and pleasant. She has already be- 
gun to imitate some of the vowel sounds. 
and will say “oo” for “shoe” in a natural 
manner. 

Is there anywhere an organization or 
club of parents of deaf babies? Since 
most books and articles deal with three 
year olds and up, and schools are for the 
over-threes, the mother of a deaf baby is 
more or less alone. 

I had hoped to be able to write you how 
I interested Judith in lipreading and speak- 
ing, but I don’t as yet feel up to it. Since 
I learned of Judith’s deafness I have been 
depressed and under a doctor’s care for 
what he calls “situational melancholia,” 
which sounds impressive but really is just 
“the blues.” I had made the mistake of 
not telling anyone that Judith was deaf, 
and the constant strain and fear that peo- 
ple would detect it wore me down. My 
doctor advised me to inform my family. 
friends and neighbors immediately, and I 
have done so. Everyone here knows that 
Judith can’t hear, and it doesn’t make a 
bit of difference. They enjoy her just as 
much. I hadn’t wanted anvone to know. 
because I thought she would be pitied. 

In all the literature I had read on the 
subject. nowhere was there advice on 
whether to tell, or not tell, or when or 
how to tell people about the baby’s inabil- 
ity to hear. However. I hope to be well 
adjusted to the situation in a short time. 


Mrs. B. R.. New York 
Dear Mrs. R.: 


I am sorry Judith has been going 
through the period. of screaming. This is 
something a good many parents of young 
deaf children have to live through. There 
are different reasons why they do this. 
Sometimes the child has just discovered 
that he has a voice and that he can hear 
it if he shouts. Sometimes he has learned 
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that he can become the center of attraction 
by screaming. If mother gets upset when 
he screams, he keeps it up just because he 
enjoys getting a rise out of her. A very 
great psychologist has made the remark 
that. in dealing with young children, you 
must always remember that whatever you 
attach importance to will be used as a 
weapon against you. Screaming is a po- 
tent weapon. 

Sometimes the screaming is just the 
child’s way of letting off steam. Deafness 
is a frustrating experience and there may 
be pent-up emotions that demand release. 
Nevertheless the screaming cannot be al- 
lowed to continue to such an extent that 
it disturbs the whole family and even the 
whole neighborhood. Now and then it is 
possible to diminish the noise by demon- 
strating to the child the difference between 
a loud, hoarse shout and a pleasant tone 
of voice. Hold Judith’s hand against your 
cheek lightly and give a loud scream. 
Shake your head and say, “No, that is not 
right.” Then give a gentle. pleasant voice, 
hum a little. or sing a line or two of a 
child’s song. Nod your head and say. 
“Yes. that’s right.” 

If you hold Judith in your arms before 
you put her into bed and sing to her in 
a gentle tone, she will feel the vibration 
of your voice and it will soothe her. The 
going-to-bed period should be a leisurely 
process, quiet and deliberate. Give Judith 
time to calm down and give her plenty of 
love and attention to reassure her. Some 
of her restlessness after being put to bed 
may come from a_ sense of insecurity 
which will be lessened if you give her a 
lot of loving before leaving her room. 

I was interested in your statement that 
in all the literature you had read on the 
subject there was no advice as to whether 
or not to tell about the child’s deafness. 
By all means tell people, but tell them in 
a positive way. Instead of saying. “She 
doesn’t talk because she can’t hear.” say. 
“She will begin to talk later, after she goes 
to school. She is already beginning to 
understand some words through lipreading 
and is building up a vocabulary.” It is 
always better to be positive than negative 
in whatever you say about her. Think of 
the things she can do and do well. and not 
of the things she cannot yet do. 
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It is always better to explain at once 
about Judith’s deafness in any situation 
in which you find yourself. You will find 
that people in general are sympathetic and 
understanding. And as you yourself face 
the deafness squarely and admit it and 
start doing something about it, the whole 
situation will ease up. You will be less 
tense and so will Judith. She will go to 
sleep more easily and the screaming habit 
will gradually grow less. As you become 
interested in dealing positively with her 
handicap, you will not be so apt to worry 
about it. 


The First Lipreading 


Barbie is two years old. She is com- 
pletely deaf in her left ear, but apparently 
has some hearing in her right ear. Her 
parents are living in Rome, Italy, and 
French, Italian and English are spoken 
in the household. She has twin brothers, 
a year old. 

Barbie’s general adjustment seems fine. 
She is eating a bit more these days, partly 
because it is cooler and partly because 
she plays baby and joins the twins in 
their feedings. With them she eats vege- 
tables—though not more than a spoonful 
or two—and cereal. Alone, she eats her 
egg, meat. fruit, etc. She now opens her 
mouth and points to it when she is hungry 
or thirsty, which is helpful. She sleeps well 
and willingly, though never without first 
insisting that we look at an illustrated map 
in her room and make the sounds for 
the various animals pictured thereon. 

We are often amused at your admoni- 
tions against forcing a child. Nobody 
could force Barbie to do anything. Al- 
though she sometimes wants to be fed, 
probably because of the boys, her instincts 
are for independence in all other respects. 

Barbie matches pictures extremely well. 
During the past two months we have gone 
from identical pictures to pictures differ- 
ing in size, color and other respects. 
though of the same general type. For in- 
stance, she has matched all sorts of pic- 
tures of dogs, fish, planes, cats, shoes. ete. 
I have given her pictures showing differ- 
ent types of airplanes, and she matched 
them all correctly. She does picture lotto 
very well. She matches objects to pictures 
very easily. 
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But when it comes to speechreading, I’d 
like to stop writing, as I am doing a ter- 
rible job on this. I have worked with 
“ball.” “shoe,” and “airplane,” with no 
success. Barbie wants to “fly” the plane, 
match her own shoe to the shoe used in 
the lesson, and otherwise play with the ob- 
jects. When I asked her for the ball she 
handed me the ball, and continued hand- 
ing me the ball, no matter what I asked 
for. 

She loves the Golden Dictionary, and 
often brings it to me with the request that 
| tell her what the animals say. She points 
to each one and then watches me as [| imi- 
tate the sound. She does not watch my lips 
very often as a general rule. 

The best thing that has happened is that 
my attitude has changed from “How sad 
that such an intelligent child should be 
deaf.” to “How wonderful that my deaf 
child should be so intelligent.” 

One of the things that bothers me these 
days is worry about the effect is will have 
on Barbie to find out that she is different 
from other children. She is a wonderfully 
happy child now, much more relaxed than 
many of the children we know. She is 
afraid of nothing except food or water she 
has been told is “hot.” She is never afraid 
of the dark, nor of strangers, nor of dogs 
or cats, She loves other children—and that 
is what worries me. She goes up to them 
on the street, stops them, babbles and 
makes gestures, Sometimes she merely 
mouths her private language while she 
gesticulates. Sometimes the children look 
blank and cling to their mothers. Then the 
mothers ask if my little girl speaks Italian 
and I say “No.” and the incident is closed. 
However, one day soon Barbie is going to 
realize that there’s something wrong. I am 
hoping that I will recognize that moment 
and that I will instinctively know what to 
do, but I am afraid that I'll fail on both 
counts. Do you find that little deaf chil- 
dren are unusually bothered by a feeling 
of “difference”? 


Mrs. K. V.. Rome. Italy 
Dear Mrs. V. 


I think your chief worry is in regard to 
formal lipreading lessons, and my sugges- 
tion is that you drop the formal approach 
altogether. Stop trying to get Barbie to 
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hand you things and concentrate on talk- 
ing to her whenever she looks at you vol- 
untarily. Just wait until her eyes seek 
yours, and then have something on the end 
of your tongue to say to her immediately. 
It does not matter what you say, so long 
as it relates to something she is interested 
in at the moment. Just talk to her without 
trying to find out whether she understands. 
Take advantage of every split-second flash 
of attention when she looks at you of her 
own account, and say something at once. 
You will be surprised at the amount you 
can get across to her in this way, just by 
talking about the thing at hand. 

If I were you, I would not worry over 
Barbie’s finding out that she is “different.” 
She is well adjusted, intelligent and quick 
to learn, and she does many things well. 
She has a fund of independence and self- 
reliance that will stand her in good stead 
in many situations. She will gradually ad- 
just to groups of children who hear, and 
they will like her for her attractive per- 
sonality and accept her handicap if you do 
not let yourself get tense over the matter. 
The children will copy your attitude. 

As a matter of fact, I think parents of 
deaf children worry a good deal more 
about the impact of the realization of deaf- 
ness than the situation warrants. There 
does come a time, usually along in the 
teens, when the child senses his difference 
and rebels against it; but if he has been 
well prepared to face the hearing world, if 
he has a good command of language. can 
read lips well, and has been trained to do 
a number of things that are accepted as 
part of the social picture—that is, if he 
can dance, take part in sports, and so on, 
he will adjust to groups of hearing boys 
and girls. It helps a great deal if he has 
learned to be interested in other persons 
and their experiences, and if he has 
learned to read with understanding and 
enjoyment. 

The reasonably well adjusted deaf person 
rarely thinks emotionally about his handi- 
cap. He has had long experience in dealing 
with it objectively, and has accepted it as 
a part of himself. He may rebel against 
some of the consequences of it, but if he 
has had the experience of success in vari- 
ous directions, he does not let the deaf- 
ness get him down. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 5-0499 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearine schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 


Side !—Toys 

Side !1—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant 
intensity. Full instructions included 


$6.00, plus 12¢ for mailing 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35 th St.. N.W.. Washington 7, D.C. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
ehild’s range $8.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes 
COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 

plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Volta Bureau Gifts 


EMBERS and friends of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for 

the Deaf were very generous in their re- 
sponse to our Christmas appeal for funds. 
In addition to a gift of $1000, received 
from a foundation. approximately 500 con- 
tributions had been received by the time 
this issue of the Volta Review was sent to 
the printer. Our special thanks go to those 
people and organizations, listed below. who 
helped to fill the Volta Bureau Christmas 
stocking. Gifts are still being received, 
and the names of those contributors will 
appear in a later issue of the Volta Review. 


Acousticon Durham Co., Mrs. Henry A. Al- 
drich. Guy A. Albright, Mrs. Ethel Altschul, Carl 
A. Anderson, Mrs. John C. Anderson, Augustinian 
Fathers, Florence D. Ayers. 

Alvin Bade, Dr. Amy Baird, Jean Baillargeon, 
Ross Barale, Florence E. Barrett, Mrs. M. Bates, 
Ida P. Becker, Mrs. M. U. Becker, Elizabeth F. 
Beder. Helen Beebe, Mrs. Winfield Bell, Mrs. 
Michael Belsanti, Mr. & Mrs. Curtis G. Benjamin, 
George A. Benjamin, Josephine Bennett, Mrs. 
Archie L. Berman, Mr. & Mrs. Victor Bernier. 
Aaron Bezner, Leon J. Biernat, L. W. Bienick. 
Mr. & Mrs. Glenn Biggam, L. M. Birckhead. 
Mrs. Oscar Bjorndahl, John Black, Leo J. Blan- 
chard. Mrs. Laurence G. Bodkin, Margaret Body- 
comb. Daniel D. Bolelli, Harry B. Bott, Mrs. 
Pelite Bourgeois, Boys and Girls of Clarke School. 
Margaret R. Breakey, Dr. M. L. Breitstein, Mrs. 
Jacques Brisson, C. Rebecca Brown, W. James 
Brown, Florence W. Browne, Martha E. Bruhn, 
Mrs. W. A. Bryant, Mrs. W. A. Budlong, Lena 
L. Burgdorf, Mrs. J. K. Burr, Alice M. Burtnett, 
Mrs. Suzanne C. Butman. 


Mrs. Frances C. Cain, Calgary League for 
Hard of Hearing, California Guild for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe Callan, Mr. & Mrs. Jack B. 
Callaway, Dr. Norton Canfield, C. C. Capps, Mr. 
& Mrs. Ampelio Carotta. Mrs. Carmel Cascio. 
Gustave Chavira, Mrs. J. F. Childress, John L. 
Chleboun. Margaret I. Church, Elizabeth 
Cladet. Mr. & Mrs. Enid Clapp, Alice E. Clark. 
Mrs. J. Peyton Clark, Myron H. Clark, Mr. & 
Mrs. Tohn Clifford, Jr.. Frank Codispoti, Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Codispoti. Mrs. F. S. Coleman, Mrs. 
Daniel C. S. Conly. Eileen Connolly, Mrs. Mary 
Pallay Covell, Dr. Sam B. Craig. Marv Crehan, 
Mrs. W. W. Crider, Dr. & Mrs. T. J. Crowe. 

Earl D. Dahlberg. Mr. & Mrs. Martin D. Dan- 
ford. Rev. & Mrs. William H. Daniels, Mrs. John 
E. Dattisman, J. G. Demaza. Sylvester De More, 
Amelia De Motte. Mr. & Mrs. A. De Rise, Dr. 
Louis M. Di Carlo, Mrs. R. E. Dickson, Mr. & 
Mrs. William Distler, Mrs. Joyce Dochtermann, 
Mrs. Marion Doherty. Mr. & Mrs. J. Doina, Madge 
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Dolph, Paul Donovan, Florence E. Dotson, Wil- 
liam A. Dougherty, Simon Durlacher. 

Mrs. Lowell Eason, Mrs. Jack Edelberg, Dr. 
Samuel Eisenberg, Max Elbaum, George H. Ellin- 
wood, Dr. Myrtle H. Erickson, John Evers, Ola 
Blan Ewing. 

Mrs. David Fairchild, Fairmount Embroidery 
Works, Gerald Fales, Mrs. Julia Fall. 1. Farovitch, 
Walter Fay, S. Feldman, Mrs. S. R. Feldman, 
Mrs. Herbert Fitzgerald, Samuel Fleischer, Alex 
Fleitman, Hazel Fleming, Mrs. Bruce Ford. Jules 
L. Foreman, Louis C. Forni, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, 
Mrs. James D. Francis, Mr. & Mrs. Vincent A. 
Francis, Margaret A. Fraser, Mr. & Mrs. Stanley 
Frazer, D. Frees, Sydney Frieze. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gaita, Gallaudet School for the 
Deaf Mothers’ Club (St. Louis), Helen F. Gard- 
ner, Darrel Gaudette, Sr., Alvin Gaulke, Dora I. 
Gay, Mrs. Anthony Geer, Anne M. Genetti, An- 
thony Gerundo, Grant F. Gillespie, Benjamin 
Glass, Mr. & Mrs. Richard L. Glass, Mr. & Mrs. 
M. W. Glosserman, Arthur H. Goetmann, Mr. & 
Mrs. L. Goldstein, Dr. Victor Goodhill, Mrs. 
Karen Swing Goodlatte. Mrs. Ruth Goodstein, 
Mrs. Jay Goran, Mr. & Mrs. Irving Gordon, Mur- 
ray Gordon, Mrs. Myron L. Gordon, Dr. P. L. 
Gordon, George H. Gore, Lawrence H. Goto, Mrs. 
B. P. Graham, Sal Grauso, Mrs. John Harrington 
Green, Ellene Green, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Green- 
berg, Abe Greenwald, Richard H. Giffin, Lula 
West Grigsby, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Arthur 
Gunderson. 

Helen Haas, Mrs. Marvin Hanson, Hattie Har- 
rell, Nathan P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. 
Harris, Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, Mr. & Mrs. 
W. G. Hartman, Ruth Hawkinson, Hearing Aid 
Exchange, Rev. & Mrs. R. S. Heitke, Mrs. Henry 
E. Heiner, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mr. & Mrs. 
O. W. Herkehath. Mrs. Lorrette K. Herman, Mrs. 
Austin Hersey. Mrs. Martin Hersh, Wilma M. 
Hesson, Mrs. E. H. Heward, Ada M. Hill, Mrs. 
K. F. Hockman, Edna S. Heffner, Beatrice Hodg- 
kins, Joseph Homan, Mr. & Mrs. Clifford Hop- 
kins, Hilleary Hoskinson, Dwight J. Hotchkiss, 
Ray Howe. Mrs. Victor S. Huggins, Mrs. Walter 
J. Hurd. 

Dr. Frank R. Jamison, Mr. & Mrs. F. A. Jazo- 
wick, Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, Mrs. Victoria Jesseman, 
Mrs. Hugo Johanson, Mrs. Geraldine Johnson, 
Kate-Helen Jones, Mrs. M. Joyce. 

Emelie Olson Kalal, Dr. L. A. Kane, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Kavalauskas, Mrs. C. H. Keho, Mrs. Joseph 
Kelly, Mildred Kennedy, Jean Kenpler, Elizabeth 
B. Key, Harry A. Key, Lowell H. King, Janie 
Kinnier, Evelyn M. Kirchner, Leo Kirsch, Mrs. 
Thomas Knott, Jacob Kopfstein. 

Douglas Lamb, M. Landman, Louis C. Lan- 
dreneau. Helen Lane. Mrs. Marcia Acklev Lang- 
don, George Larsson, Mrs. Bertha Lazar, B. Laza- 
rus, Mrs. Pietro Lazzari, Mr. & Mrs. S. Liebman, 
Mrs. J. L. Leinwohl, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Lester. 
Mrs. Edward Levenson, Moe Levy, Mrs. Saul 
Levy, Robert P. Lewinter, Dr. & Mrs. Albert 
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A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 


WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 
Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 


workbook for lipreading iust as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢c for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 50c each 
(plus 5c postage) 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


BARGAINS 
FOR THE FIRST BUYER 


Correction of Defective Con- 
sonant Sounds, by Nemo) 
and Davis 
4 slightly used copy, postpaid $3.50 
Voice and Speech Problems, by 
Raubicheck, Davis, and Carll 
Used copy, postpaid $3.00 
Speech Correction Manual, by 
Bender and Kleinfeld 
Used copy, postpaid $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
Planned for use with either junior 
and senior high school pupils, or 


adults. Contains stories, legends, 
games, etc. 


$2.50, plus 12c for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Liebman, Nellie A. Linehan, Mrs. Conrad Little, 
Adolph Loeb, Mrs. Ewwin Loewy, Mr. & Mrs, 
F. Lofaso, Henrietta B. Logan, Ladislado Lopez, 
Col. & Mrs. N. L. Lord, Max O. Lorenz, Mrs, 
Ernest M. Lyman. 

Ann H. McAllister, Mrs. C. D. McCormick, 
R. A. McCullough, Mr. & Mrs. D. J. MeKerchen, 
Fred McKible, Mrs. Lewis McLain. 

Rebecca Mack, Ena G. Macnutt, Marianna 
Macomber, Mrs. Russell Madison, Marjorie E. 
Magner, Marion A. Markel, Mrs. Wayne Markle, 
Richard S. T. Marsh, Zoe Marshall, Betty Jean 
Martin, Mrs. Lucius W. Mayer, Stephen Merritt, 
Mrs. A. W. Miller, D. R. Miller, Helen Minsky, 
Maj. C. M. Mizell, Carlos Montes, Mrs. Selma 
Moon, Mrs. F. E. Morency, Rev. John E. Moss, 
Mothers’ Oral Club of Alexander Graham Bell 
School (Cleveland), Mrs. H. L. Mundy, Leslie §, 
Murashige, Mrs. Grace E. Barstow Murphy, Dr. 
David Myers. 

Mrs. Gabe Naihaus, Tanya Nash, Mrs. Vincent 
Nash, Richard L. Nathan, Mrs. Louise M. Neuv- 
schutz, Mary C. New, Clara E. Newlee, Nichols 
& Clark, Helen Northrop, Sally Novig. 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, Dr. & Mrs. Clar- 
ence D. O'Connor, Mrs. G. Oestreicher, Mr. & 
Mrs. James O’Gorman, Mrs. Rose S. Olanoff, 
Josephine L. Olson, Owen Olsen, Veronica 
O'Neill, Oral Art Earmold Laboratory. Mrs. Jo- 
seph Oraschin. Cipriano Ortega, Jr.. R. L. Ost 
(Acousticon of Huron), Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen. 

Parents Association of Lexington School for 
the Deaf, Parents Council for the Deaf Depart- 
ment of Lapham School, Ruth Park, Ruth C. 
Parrish, Mrs. Samuel Pearson, A. Pellegrinelli, 
Ray F. Penera, Eleanor Peregrine, J. S. Peterson, 
Martha M. Peterson, Mrs. Dorothy Petite, Frances 
I. Phillips, Hubert & Mildred Phillips, Clara E. 
Pickering. Dr. F. J. Pinkerton. Priscilla Pittenger, 
Mrs. Guy Pixler, Virginia T. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Posco, Uriel Power, Lillian M. Price, 
Edgar Proulx. 

Arthur C. Quackenbush, Marion Quick. 

Murray H. Rabiner, Mrs. H. F. Randolph, Mr. 
& Mrs. Fred Andrews Ratcliffe, Hazel U. Read, 
Mrs. Ned Redlinger, William Reeves, Mrs. Doug- 
las F. Reilly, Judith Ricca, Mr. & Mrs. A. Rich- 
ardson, Marie A. Riese, Jeanette Riker, Maumee 
Roberts, Louis Rockwell, Edith N. Rosenstein, 
Mr. & Mrs. Clarence J. Roseth, Harry Roth, 
Robert Rudaz, Margaret Ann Rust, Mrs. Herman 
J. Reed, Philip M. Roth, Helen Rotola, Louis 
Roura, Mr. & Mrs. A. Rubiano, Mrs. Chester C. 
Russell, Edward W. Russell, Waldo B. Russell. 
Melvin Rutt, Joseph M. Ryan. 

St. Joseph School for the Deaf, Andrew Saks. 
Mrs. Margareti A. Samia, David E. Sanford, 
Laura Sartori, Mrs. Frances Scharfman, Mr. & 
Mrs. F. G. Schmitt, Lucille D. Schoolfield, H. R. 
Schrift, William P. Schuber, Mrs. Jeanne 
Schwartz, Vernon Scopel, Helen Scriver, Frances 
M. Segel, H. A. Seitz, Robert P. Seward, Eliza- 
beth K. Shannon, Dr. O’Donnald H. Sheppard, 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas K. Sherwood, Dr. John C. 
Shull, Sol Siegendorf, Dr. Meyer M. Silverman, 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Mrs. Christalia Clen- 
dinen Simmonds, Mrs. Richard Simon, George S. 
Wilton Slocum, Claude E. Smith, Walter 0. 
Smith, Lucy E. Smyser, Florence L. Snow, Alex- 
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ander Sogolow, Dmytro Solomezak, Sonotone Cor- 
poration, Mr. & Mrs. C. B. Spaulding, Clyde 
Spears, Herbert Spencer, Oliver C. Spurling, R. 
S. Stafford, Mrs. Andrew Stanek, Anna L. Sta- 
ples, Mr. Paul J. Stedry, Dr. Irby Stephens, H. 
D. Stewart, M. M. Stockman, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, 
Mr. & Mrs. Allen W. Stokes for Susan Stokes, 
E. L. Stone, Mrs. Lloyd P. Stone, Marguerite 
Stoner, S. Robert Strohm, Hazel V. Struppler, 
Dr. Joseph A. Sullivan, Dr. & Mrs. Harry L. 
Sussman. 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl C. Taft, Sol Tapper, Conrad 
J. Tela, Dr. T. A. Tenaglia, Mr. Philip H. Theo- 
pold, Mr. & Mrs. Harold L. Thompson, Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Dr. T. L. Tolan, Mr. & Mrs. Zach 
Toms, Clarence A. Torrey, Mr. & Mrs. Ely Trach- 
tenberg, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Mrs. Alice N. Trask 
(in memory of M. Louise Wimsatt and Heloise 
M. Thibault), Elaine Trukken, Alice P. Turner, 
Mrs. Murkland D. Turner. 

Olivia Updike, Rudolph Urban. 

Mrs. Charles Valentine, Robert Van Vorst, 
Mrs. Susie T. Varick, Frances F. Vermillion, 
Eleanor Vorce. 

Leah Wagler, Harry C. Walker, Mrs. Joe 
Walker, David Warach, H. J. Ward, Lavilla A. 
Ward, Philip L. Ward, W. D. Webster, M. Wechs- 
berg. Hazel H. Weir, Mr. & Mrs. William W. 
Welch, Jr., Nicholas A. West, Tyra Melvia West- 
ling, Nellie G. Wheeler, Mary Wood Whitehurst, 
Mrs. William A. Whitlock, Mrs. Ralph B. Whit- 
tier, Lawrence A. Wien, Julia Wightman, A. L. 
Williams, Marjorie Williams, Mary Williams, 
Mary E. Williams, Dr. & Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, 
Charles A. Winding, Margaret Wood, Mrs. A. R. 
Woodruff, C. E. Worthen, Jr., Betty C. Wright, 
Edith Wyckoff. 

D. E. Yenrick, J. D. Zellerbach, M. Zeman, 
Elinor Zimmerman, Mr. & Mrs. Stanley Zupka. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


Something Special for 
3 Special Groups 


a. Students in schools for the deaf 
b. Graduates of schools for the deaf 
c. Others who have severely impaired 

auditory acuity and discrimination 
The first book written specifically for those 


who have always had a little hearing 
but have never learned to use it. 


Postpaid $3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


January 1954 
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ORTHOVOX 
roup Hearing Ai 
A High Quality 


_ Group Training Unit 
Since 1935 


Table Models 


. . . $32190* 
6 PUPILS . . . 494.40* 
8 PUPILS . . . 659.40* 


MOBILE UNIT FOR 
8 PUPILS . . .$1,095.00* 


< 5 *Slightly higher in West and Southwest 


territory 


All the above units equipped 
with Kenfre Headbands with 
hearing aid receivers and 
binoral controls. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
with binoral control box can 
be purchased separately and 
used with any amplifier with 
low impedence output. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
$57.50 each 


For information write Kenfre Headset Co., 
903 Maxwell Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (°ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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lowa Conference on Audiology 


The State University of Iowa Council 
on Speech Pathology and Audiology will 
sponsor a conference on audiology on 
June 25-26. Nationally known leaders in 
the field will discuss the professional 
erowth of audiology. clinical problems in- 
cluding the rehabilitation of hearing- 
handicapped children, and the past and 
potential contributions of various research 
methods. Cases will be presented and dis- 
cussed, The conference will be open to the 
public and free of charge. For detailed 
information write to Dr. Frederic 
Darley. Speech Clinic. State University of 
Towa. Towa City. 


Short Course at Manchester 
University 


A short course on the “Rehabilitation 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing” will be 
held July 12-24, 1954, at the Department 
of Education of the Deaf, Manchester Uni- 
versity, Manchester, England. The course 
will be directed by Dr. A.W.G. Ewing, di- 
rector of the Department. with the coop- 
eration of Dr. Irene Ewing. formerly 
Reader-in-Charge. and of Dr. Victor F. 
Lambert. director of the University’s De- 
partment of Otolaryngology. Lectures 
will be given by them and by members of 
the staffs of the two departments. The 
course has been planned to present an in- 
tegrated approach to the study of deafness 
in childhood and in adult life from both 


medical and educational angles. 


Teacher Training Program 
Accredited 


The Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, in affiliation with the Jane 
Brooks School for the Hard of Hearing. 
has been recognized by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf as having an accredited teacher 
training program. Students completing 
their training will receive temporary cer- 
tificates as teachers of the deaf. These cer- 
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tificates may be made permanent after 
three years of successful teaching experi- 
ence with deaf children, under expert 
supervision. The Jane Brooks School. un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Margaret Brooks, 
was moved to the college campus from 


Purcell, Okla., in August 1953. 


National Hearing Week 


“Hearing Is Priceless . . . Protect It” 
will be the theme of National Hearing 
Week, sponsored by the American Hear- 
ing Society, 817 - 14th st., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. During the week of May 
2-8, 1954, the Society will conduct its 26th 
annual campaign to prevent deafness. con- 
serve hearing and rehabilitate the hard of 
hearing. 


Portland Quota Club 


The Portland Quota Club International 
of Portland, Ore., makes substantial con- 
tributions for the repair of used hearing 
aids, which are in turn distributed to 
needy children through the Portland Cen- 
ter for Hearing and Speech, This contri- 
bution is in addition to Quota Club’s sup- 
port every year for the last five years of 
the Portland Center for Hearing and 
Speech which operates as a Red Feather 
Agency. 

A real interest in activities for the acous- 
tically handicapped brings members _ to 
visit classrooms and see deaf and hard of 
hearing children at work. Recently the 
club gave a teacher desk and chair to the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School. Portland. 
when it established itself in its new build- 
ing. 

Education of the Deaf-Blind 


Conference of Educators of Deaf-Blind 
Children, a report of a conference held in 
Watertown. Mass.. April 13-14, 1953, has 
recently been published. The 102-page 
pamphlet may be purchased for 50c from 
the Perkins Institution, Watertown 72. 
Mass. The conference reported was jointly 


sponsored by the American Foundation 


for the Blind and Perkins Institution. 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 

makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

ie for a trial of this equipment 
the nearest Business 

<. Office of your Bell 


Telephone Company. 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By JANE WALKER 


Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 


A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 


Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 


$3.12 


postpaid 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Jane Walker, that matchless teacher, 

believed that “art is essential to human 

happiness,” and that “some form of 
esthetic pleasure is essential to 


fullness of life.” 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 
for preschool, primary or intermediate level by private 
day school. Desirable location, small and graded classes, 
substantial salary. Write to the Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, 2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


MANUAL: 


AND 


TWO RECORDS 


For Supplementary Listening (78 r.p.m.) 
BY MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


e For preschool and primary age. 

Material in manual graded with 

teaching instructions. 

¢ Recorded stories prepared and adapted for 
severely hard of hearing children. Material 
simple. Narration slow. Much _ repetition. 
“Three Little Pigs’, “Littl Black Sambo”, 
etc. 

¢ Manual $4.10 postpaid. 

© Records $4.00 each, plus 25c postage. 


ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


detailed 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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Conference of Executives to Meet 


The 26th regular business meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf will be held in Santa 
Fe. New Mexico, April 20-24, 1954. How. 
ard M. Quigley, superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 


serves as president of the Conference. 


Silicon Transistors 


The Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
recently announced the successful develop- 
ment of experimental silicon transistors 
which have been tested at temperatures of 
up to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. The com- 
pany reports that “on a laboratory basis, 
the new devices have been proved capable 
of meeting the stringent temperature re- 
quirements of military use where the ger- 
manium transistors could not be used be- 
cause of heat limitations.” Although the 
silicon junction transistor will not be avail- 
able for some time, the manufacturers be- 
lieve that sufficient tests have been made to 
establish its principles. 


Report from Israel 


Dr. A. Ephrat-Fuerst, of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, Jerusalem, Israel, reports 
that 35 boys and girls are living in the 
Niv Children’s Home and attending the 
Jerusalem School for the Deaf. Most of 
these children are from rural areas. The 
home. recently built by the Ministry, can 
accommodate 45 children between 5 and 
13 years of age. The Jerusalem School for 
the Deaf. a nonresidential institution, 
enphasizes speech and lipreading and the 
use of hearing aids. Another home, of 
similar size, has been built for deaf chil- 
dren in the Haifi district. “In this institu- 
tion,” writes Dr. Ephrat-Fuerst, “special 
emphasis will be given to vocational train- 
ing for adolescents lacking elementary 
school education.” Israel’s national volun- 
tary organization for the deaf recently laid 
the foundation in Tel Aviv for a cultural 
center for the deaf to be known as the 


Helen Keller Home. 


Summer Courses 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Details of the 1954 Summer Session 
Program in Special Education. to be offered 
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by Columbia University Teachers College, 
were recently announced. 

Courses in the area of hearing handicaps 
will be highlighted by a six-week seminar 
in the education of the deaf, to be given 
in cooperation with the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. Students 
may register for the whole workshop or 
either half. The first three weeks will be 
devoted to a study of auditory training 
and nursery and preschool work for the 
deaf. The second three weeks will deal with 
speech for the deaf. 

A course in auditory and vocal mech- 
anisms will also be given in cooperation 
with the Lexington School. Two couses 
in audiology—the measurement of hearing 
and audiology—will be offered in coopera- 
tion with the Presbyterian Hospital of the 
Columbia Medical Center. Methods of 
teaching lipreading to the hard of hearing, 
and auditory training for the hard of hear- 
ing, are courses which will be given in 
cooperation with the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

Further details may be obtained by writ- 
ing Dr. M. H. Fouracre, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Special Education. Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University, New York 27. 


Wisconsin State College 


A summer workshop in speech and lan- 
guage problems of deaf children will be 
offered by the Wisconsin State College. 
Six credits will be given for the course, 
which will run from June 21 to July 30. 
The workshop is designed to meet the needs 
of teachers of the deaf who work with ele- 
mentary age school children. Applications 
should be mailed before June 1 to Alice 
Streng, Director of Exceptional Division, 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 


Wayne University 


Graduate and undergraduate summer 
courses in general special education, in- 
cluding the deaf and partially hearing, are 
again being offered by Wayne University 
from June 27 to August 6. Courses will 
cover methods of teaching speechreading, 
tactile development of speech for the deaf. 
language development for the older deaf 
child, audiometric testing, ete. For further 
information write the Director of Special 
Education, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
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New Aids and Materials 


Teaching Lipreading 


(with Manual of Instruction) 


Published primarily to aid children in 
rural and small communities lacking 
trained teachers of lipreading. 


Practice material valuable for both 
trained and untrained teachers: suitable 
for adults as well as children. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St... N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


for 


Price $1.50 


FEATURING: 


SISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 

4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 


IS PROUD 
OF A 


CUSTOMER’S needs! 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Dudley Hall 
Living Quarters for Lower School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 eaeh 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each £17.00 series 
Series III Myths £10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS ON 


BATTERIES 4 
YEAR 


New “TRANSonic” PARAVOX 


“All-Transistor” Hearing Aid 
cuts battery expense 96% 


Through the magic of germanium, this new Paravox 
Hearing Aid eliminates vacuum-tubes, and the ‘* B”’ 
battery. Just think, this astonishing hearing aid 
will operate 10 hours a day for three months on 
ONE SMALL 40c battery! Think of the money 
you'll save! Think of the convenience of being 
able to operate a whole year on four batteries, 
total cost $1.60. Sounds unbelieveable? Well, come 
in, or write us and we will give you the whole 
story of the new TRANSonic, the latest of the 
Paravox Hearing Aids. Today, come in, phone, or 
write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


* 
LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 
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HEARING SOCIETIES 

Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


55 East State Street, Room 410 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 


1025 


322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite | 


601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh ‘22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


& 


Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 


1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 

Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 

1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Georgia 


Rome 

MISs ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. L&AvIs 

386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 

Miss S. LOFCHIB 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 

Phone: Ke. 6-3406 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF I.IP 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss L. TricB 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sustp F, VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 
MRS. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G, DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G, WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 


Miss LovIsE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt. B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, LUCILLE P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISs MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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